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We present our readers with a close ey" bene of foreign competition, or of counteracting injurious foreign 
2 eight pages, Somcplen.. the last number of the I EGISTER), | restrictions. : ‘ 

; containing a large quantity of matter which, though post- That the only proper and expedient method of reducing 
if the oned by the current of more immediately interesting the revenue, is to lessen the duties on articles not com- 
ting articles, may not be omitted. me ne ing in competition with the products of American in- 
, and The editor is unexpectedly absent, at the publication dustry, and to inerease the duties upon all other articles 
ey of of the present namber—being at Philadelphia in attend- | to such arate as shall limit the quantity imported, and 
sor ance asa member of the permanent committee of the thus diminish the revenne to the standard required. 
ian. New York Convention of the Fricnds of Domestic Indus-| | Further resolved, ‘That the committee are entirely con- 
+r, try. It is not often that he is from his post—and hopes | vineed that the bill at present reported to the house of 
h all that any apparent omissions of duty will be exeused on | representatives by their committee of ways and means, 
It the present occasion. is utterly inconsistent with the interests of the American 
setts, — people. ‘That its effect must be to ruin the manufuetures 
bra Ata meeting of the permanent committee of the New| of the country, to oppress its agriculture, and atly in- 
cline York convention, held in the city of Philadelphia, on the jure its commerce; and that it will be owed lee and 
mevt- oa inst. at which, members from Massachusetts, Connec-| directly subversive of the prosperity of the working 
have ticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware | classes of the eommunity, by producing a great reduction 
oo aud Maryland, were present; amongsttheir proceedings, | in the price of wages and the value of labor. 
th ~ the following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— Resolved, That the United States being at this time in 
tates, Resolved, That the permanent committee view with | the enjoyment of a prosperity unparalleled in their an- 
consi- deep concern, the indications of a disposition in many | nals—a prosperity equally apparent in every section from 
ght it jaembers of the present congress, to pass a bill for the | north to south—this fact should be deemed sufficient proof 

further reduction of the duties on imports. of the safety and worth of the policy heretofore pursued 
That they can perceive no manifestations from the peo- | by the nation, and that any attempt to change that poliey, 

at pe- le, of dissatisfaction with the act of July, 1832, which not whilst the country is in its present condition, should 
ar fel- oe yet gone into operation, cannot, after the delibe-| diseountenanced asa rash and unadvised experiment upon 
Ms. rate judgment of congress in passing it, be supposed tobe | the happiness of the people, and that such a measure 
detrimental to the public interest. cannot fail to produce the deepest and most serious dis-. 

That a repeal or suspension of the operation of the aet| content on the oe of the great majority of the people. 
ba of 1832, at the present time, must have the effect to im- Further resolved, Vhat a memorial to congress be pre- 
posed, pair confidence in the stability of the union, by counte-| pared, setting forth the principles contained in the above 
€ pro- nancing, and in some degree vindicating, the irregular, | resolutions, and praying that no bill may pass of which 
- unlawful and revolutionary proceedings, lately adopted the purport may be further to reduce the rates of duties 
ae, by the state of South Carolina, to forbid the execution of} on those articles of foreign manufacture, which come into 
me & that act, within her borders. compctition with the domestic productions of the citizens 

That in the opinion of this committee, the manufactur- | of the United States. 
d con- ers of the nation would be incapable of sustaining them-| Extracted from the minutes of the permanent commit- 
pvern- selves against a competition with British manufacturers, | tee, by order, JOHN P. KENNEDY, sec’ry. 
aed under the circumstances in which the labor of Great Bri- 
puting tain is at present employed, and the terms upon which her Manytannp. On Wednesday 23rd inst. Dr. Joseph 
vers of fabrics would be sent to this country. 7 Kent was chosen by the legislature a senator to represent 
p state That the production of Great Britain being much larger | this state in the senate of the United States, for the term 
d = than the demand for it, a considerable portion of the ex-| of six years from the fourth of March next—at which 
nn cess would be sent to the United States, to be sold at prices time the term of gen. Smith will expire. 
mppore which, y —. would 7 far coat the he — pope = B® Sew 
TIZEN ges, and which consequently must prove destructive toa pennant: wet : on . 
, alone Siceleinaliiins of the labor of this canoe, and would in- SWENTT SECORD ee, eae ee SESSION. 
nty, a8 evitably reduce its value in money, to even less than the January 17. After a variety of minor business— 
nen value of similar labor in other countries. The senate then proceeded to consider the bill to appropriate, 
he ee- bby a reduction of the duties to the proposed et a a limited time, the proeeeds of the sales of the public lands, 
turn to must inevitably produce excessive importation, the ne-| “*, ; 
ration, cessary senleatianes of which will “eye create a large akaee > se sonra, be bay ep 
foreign debt, to subtract the specie, derange the currency ‘ ! coat Te . : te 

: gn , to su P , derang y> Mr. Grundy then spoke at some length in opposition te the 
sim of prostrate American labor, suspend improvements, and | bill, which was introduced by Mr. Clay, and in support of the 
ren eventually involve the nation in bankruptcy and ruin, | amendment reported by the committee on public lands. 
nedient thus inflicting even a severer series of disasters upon the = pet Aaa oer 9 ee aon 9 addi fee 
ON. the pela tae he om befel the United States between | 1, fourth section, the various sections which he had offered by 
“Ta F and 1820. ; way of amendment, and which shall be given hereafter. 
cs fs _ Further resolved, Phat the permanent committee con-| Mr. Clay then stated the objections he had to the amendmént 
oot on itan unsound principle in the policy of the United of the gentleman from Mississippi at this time. Although he 
sing.” : tates, and destructive of the greatest interests of the a be willing to give his oe favor of the ee which- 
ot sup hation, to attempt to lessen the revenue by reducing the ands Be OE ee Se ne 
les; OF duties u on articles which may come in competition-with On the call of Mr. Poinderter, the yeas and nays were order- 
neiples the product of our own labor. That the first effect of a} ed on each section of his amendment separately. 
ing reduction of the duties will be to promote large importa- Before any question was taken, the senate adjourned, 
xim © tons, and thus to counteract the design intended by a re- Pra! ye ace —, nog iene tie skied autho- 
alone, — rate of duty, by bringing the same or a larger the reach treaty any evidence left in his department by ae 
ove mount into the treasury than was before collected on a} commissioners under the Spanish treaty. 
a igner rate, , . Mr. Kane presented a imemorial of the legislature of Illinois 
hat the i oe the population of the United States increases, | relative to the sale of public lands. 
and its a their wants multiply, it will soon become impossi- Mr. Dallas aeons io a meow from — mony owners 
om the ¢ to maintain a mere revenue system founded upon the |e rere eats co eine eee oe elias 
zette west rates of duty, without utterly abandoning all pre-| ¢ a eee Nese wept oP tke ah ” f ee m8 ter ot 

€nce of affording "A i labor pvrotccti .~_ | for a limited time, the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, 
g American labor protcction against 
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the question being on the motion of Mr. Poindexter to amend 
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the amendment of the bill reported by the committee on the 
public lands. 

Mr. Moore moved to postpone the further consideration of the 
bili till Monday. 

Mr. Clay opposed the postponement, and the motion of post- 
ponement wa. lost by a vote of 22 to 22. After Mr. King had 
spoken in opposition to the original bill and in support of the 
amendment, and Mr. Chambers in reply, on motion of Mr. Web- 
ster, the senate adjourned to Saturday. 

January 19. On motion of Mr. Smith, the resolution autho- 
rising the secretary of state to deliver to the commissioners 
under the French treaty the evidences of any claims delivered 
to, and rejected by the commissioners under the Spanish treaty, 
was taken up, read, amended and ordered to be engrossed fora 
third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Forsyth the senate proceeded to the consi- 
deration of executive business, and after spending about twenty 
minutes in secret session, resumed the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 

The senate proceeded to the consideration of the bill to ap- 
propriate for a limited time,the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands, &c. the question being on the motion of postpone- 
ment until Monday, which was decided in the negative, yeas 15, 
nays 27. 

The question then recurred on the motion of Mr. Poindexter 
to amend the amendment of the committee on public lands. 

Mr. Poindexter addressed the senate at considerable length, 
in support of his amendment; but before he had concluded, on 
motion of Mr. Webster, the senate adjourned. 

January 21. Mr. Roblins reported a bill authorising a sub- 
scription to Duff Green’s stereotype edition of the laws of the 
United States; also a bill authorising a subscription to Clarke & 
Force’s edition of the documentary bistory of the United States— 
which were severally read and ordered vo a second reading. 

Mr. Wilkins, from the committee on the judiciary, to whom 
was referred the message of the president of the United States 
of the 16th instant relative to the proceedings of South Carolina, 
Sonne the following bill, which was read and ordered to be 
printed, 

Al bill further to provide for the collection of duties on imports. 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘That whenever, by reason of unlawful ob- 
structions, combinations, or assemblages of persons, or unlaw- 
ful threats and menaces against officers of the United States, it 
shall become impracticable, in the judgment of the president, to 
execute the revenue laws, and collect the duties on imports in 
the ordinary way, in any collection district, it shall and may be 
lawful for the president to direct that the custom house for such 
district be established and kept in any secure place within some 
port or harbor of such district, either upon land or on board any 
vessel; and, iu that case, it sliall be the duty of the collector to 
reside at such place, and there to detain all vessels and cargoes 
arriving within the said district until the duties imposed on said 
cargoes, by law, be paid. in cash, deducting interest according 
to existing laws; and in such cases it shall be unlawful to take 
the vessel or cargo from the custody of the proper officer of the 
customs, unless by process from some courtof the U. States; and, 
in case of any attempt otherwise to take any vessel or cargo by 
any force, or combination, or assemblage of persons too great to 
be overcome by the officers of the customs, it shall and may be 
lawful for the president of the United States, or such person or 
persons as he shall have empowered for that purpose, to employ 
such part of the land or naval forces, or militia of the United 
States, as may be deemed necessary for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the removal of such vessel or cargo, and protecting the of- 
ficers of the customs in retaining the custody thereof; and also 
for the purpose of preventing and suppressing any armed or 
riotous assemblage of persons resisting the custoin house officers 
in the exercise of their duties, or in any manner opposing the 
execution of the fevenue laws of the United States, or other- 
wise violating or assisting and abetting violations of the same. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the jurisdiction of the 
circuit courts of the United States shall extend to all cases, in 
law or equity, arising under the revenue laws of the United 
States, for which other provisions are not already made by law; 
and if any person shall receive any injury to his person or pro- 
perty for or on account of any act by him done, under any law 
of the United States, for the protection of the revenue or the 
collection of duties on imports, he shall be entitled to maintain 
suit for damage thereforin the circuit court of the United States 
in the district wherein the party doing the injury may reside, or 
shall be found. And all property taken or detained by any offi- 
cer or other person under authority of any law of the U. States 
shall be irrepleviable, and shall be deemed to be in the custody 
of the law, and subject only to the orders and decrees of the 
courts of the United States having jurisdiction thereof. 
any person shall dispossess or rescue, or attempt to dispossess or 
rescue, any property so taken or detained as aforesaid, or shall aid 
or assist therein, such person shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall be liable to such punishment as is provided 


by the twenty-second section of the act for the punishment of 


certain crimes against the United States, approved the thirtieth 
day of April, anno domini one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety, for the wilful obstruction or resistance of officers in the 
service of process. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in any case where suit 
or cution shall be commenced in a court of any state 
against any Officer of the United States, or other person, for or 
on account of any act done under the laws ot the United States, 


And if 











oo 
or under color thereof, or for or on account of an io 
ty, or title, set up or claimed by such officer, - wee? — - 
under any law of the United States, it shall be lawful for the a 
fendant in sueh suit, or prosecution, at any time before tri 4 
upon a petition to said court, setting forth the nature of saiq me 
or prosecution, and verifying the said petition by affidavit whi 
said petition and affidavit shall be presented to said count _ 
the clerk thereof, or left at the office of the said clerk, to remo : 
the said suit. or prosecution, to the circuit court of the U. Stan 
then next to be holden in the district where the said suit, or " 
secution, is commenced; and, thereupon, it shall be the duty 
the said state court to stay all further proceedings therein: ; r 
the said suit, or prosecution, upon presentment of said petition 
or affidavit, or leaving the same as aforesaid, shall be deemed 
and taken to be removed into the said circuit court, and any 
further proceedings, trial, or judgment therein, in the said stat 
court, shall be wholly null and void; and on proof being made - 
the said circuit court of the presentment of said petition and 
affidavit, or of the leaving of the saine as aforesaid, the said oi. 
cuit court shall have authority to entertain jurisdiction of syiq 
suit, Or prosecution, and to proceed therein, and to hear, try, an4 
determine the same, in like manner as if the same had been 
originally cognizable and instituted in such circuit court. Ayy 
all attachments made, and all bail and other security given Upon 
such suit, or prosecution, shall be and continue in like force ayq 
etfect, as if the same suit, or prosecution, had proceeded to fing) 
judgment and execution in the state court. And if, upon the 
removal of any such suit, or prosecution, it shall be made to ap- 
pear to the said circuit court that no copy of the reeord and pro. 
ceedings therein, in the state court, can be obtained, it shall be 
lawful for said circuit court to allow and require the plantiff i 
proceed de novo, and to file a declaration of bis cause of action 
and the parties may thereupon proceed as in actions originally 
brought in said circuit court; and on failure of so proceeding, 
judgment of non pros. may be rendered against the plaintiff with 
costs for the defendant. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in any case in which 
any party is, or may be by law, entiticd to copies of the record 
and proceedings in any suit or prosecution in any state court, 
to be used in any court of the United States, if the clerk of said 
state court shall, upon demand, and the payment and tender of 
the legal fees, refuse or neglect to deliver to such party certified 
copies of such record and proceedings, the court of the United 
States in which such record and proceedings may be needed, on 
proof, by affidavit, that the clerk of such state court has refused 
or neglected to deliver copies thereof, on demand as aforesaid, 
may direct and allow such record to be supplied by affidavit, or 
otherwise, as the circumstances of the case may require and al- 
low; and, thereupon, such proceeding, trial and judgment. may 
be had in the said court of the United States, and all such pro- 
cess awarded, as if certified copies of such records and proceed- 
ings had been regularly before the said court. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, whenever the presi- 
dent of the United States shall be officially informed by the au- 
thorities of any state, or by the circuit and one of the district 
judges of the United States, in the state, that, within the Jimits 
of such state, any law or laws of the United States, or the exe- 
cution thereof, or of any process from the courts of the United 
States, will, in any event, be obstructed by the employment of 
military force, or by any other unlawful means, too great to be 
overcome by the ordinary course of judicial proceeding, or by 
the powers vested in the marshal by existing laws, it shall be 
lawful for him, the president of the United States, fortiwith to 
issue his proclamation, declaring such fact or information, and 
requiring all such military and other force forthwith to disperst; 
and, if, at any time after issuing such proclamation, any soch 
opposition or obstruction shall be made, in the manner or by the 
means aforesaid, the president shall be, and hereby is, author- 
ised, promptly to employ such means to resist and suppress the 
same, and to cause the said laws or process to be duly execulet 
as are authorised and provided in the cases therein mentioned by 
the act of the twenty-eighth of February, one thousand seven hu!- 
dred and ninety-five, entitled “an act to provide for calling fort! 
the militia to execute the laws of the union, suppress insurret- 
tions repel invasions, and to repeal the act now in force for thal 
purpose;”’ and, also, by the act of the third of March, one thot- 
sand eight hundred and seven, entitled “‘an act authorising the 
employment of the land and naval forces of the United States 
cases of insurrection.”’ 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That in any state where tle 
jails are not allowed to be used for the imprisonment of per#ols 
arrested or committed under the laws of the United States, 
where houses are not allowed to be so used, it shall and may be 
lawful for any marshal, under the direction of the judge of the 
United States for the proper district, to use other convenient! 
places, and to make such other provision as he may deem esp 
dient and necessary for that purpose. , 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That either of the justices 
of the supreme court, or a judge of any district court of the 
United States, in addition to the authority already conferred by 
law, shall have power to grant writs of habeas corpus I" al 
eases of a prisoner or prisoners, in jail or confinement, wher 
he or they shall be committed or confined on, or by any autho 
rity or law, for any act done, or omitted to be done, in pursuance 
of a law of the United States, or any order, process, or decr?®s 
of any judge or court thereof, any thing in any act of congres* ” 
the contrary notwithstanding. And if any person or persons ” 
whom such writ of habeas corpus may be directed, shal! refuse 
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to obey the same, or shall neglect or refuse to make return, or 
shall make a false return thereto, in addition to the remedies al- 
ready given by law, he or they shall be deemed and taken to be 
ilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction before any 
court of competent jurisdiction, be punished by fine, not ex- 
ceeding ———— dollars, and by imprisonmeut, not exceeding 
_——, or by either according to the nature and aggravation of 
ee Dallas presented a resolution of the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania against the reduction of the duties on imports. 

The chair laid before the senate the statement of the affairs of 
the United States bank. i ;, 

The resolution authorising the delivery of the papers relative 
to rejected claims under the Spanish treaty was passed and sent 
to the other house. Ae 

The bill prescribing the mode of signing patents for lands, was 

assed and ordered to be engrossed for a third reuding. 

The bill authorises the president tou employ a secretary at a 
salary of $1,500 to sign his name to such patents. 

The bill to distribute the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands was taken up. 

Mr. Poindezter concluded his speech. 

He was followed by Mr. Ewing, and before he concluded the 
senate, on motion of Mr. Ruggles adjourned. 

January 22. Mr. Grundy made a report adverse to the re- 
duction of postage, which was laid on the table and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. Chambers reported a bill providing for the security of 
mechanics in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Hendricks reported a bill providing for the continuation 
of the Cumberland road—read and ordered to a second reading. 

The bill provides for an appropriation of $100,000 for Ohio, 
$100,000 for Indiana, and 370,000 for lilinois. ; 

Mr. Hendricks reported a bill providing for the constuction of. 
a road through Arkansas. 

Also a bill providing for making roads in the territory of Mi- 
chigan. 

Mr. Knight presented a memorial of the legislature of Rhode 
Island against the pending tariff. 

The chair communicated a message from the president of the 
United States, enclosing a certified copy of acts of the state of 
South Carolina, not before communicated, relative to nullifica- 
tion. 

The bill from the house establishing a land office in the ter- 
ritory of Michigan was ordered to be read a third time. 

Mr. Wilkins moved to postpone the previous orders, for the 
purpose of taking up the bill further to provide for the collection 
of duties on imports. He stated his object to be merely to fix on 
a future day, when this bill should be taken up for discussion. 
After some discussion, and various days of reference being 
named, on motion of Mr. Clay, its further consideration was 
postponed till Monday next. 


Mr. Calhoun then rose and offered the following resolutions, 
which he prefaced with some animated remarks, which will be 
reported hereafter. 


“Resolved, That the people of the several states composing 
these United States are united as parties to a constitutional 
compact, to which the people of each state acceded as a se- 
parate sovereign community, each binding itself by its own 
particular ratification; and that the union, of which the said 


compact is the bond, is an union between the states ratifying the 
same. 


“Resolved, That the people of the several states, thus united 
by the constitutional compact, in forming that instrument, and 
in creating a general government to carry into effect the objects 
for which they were formed, delegated to that government, for 
that purpose, certain definite powers, to be exercised jointly, 
reserving at the same time, each state to itself, the residuary 
mass of | pens to be exercised by its own separate govern- 
ment; and that whenever the general government assumes the 


| €xercise of powers not delegated by the compact, its acts are 


unauthorised, and are of no effect; and that the same govern- 
ment is not made the final judge of the powers delegated to it, 
since that would make its discretion, and not the constitution, 
the measure of its powers; but that, as in all other cases ofcom- 
pact among sovereign parties, without any common judge, each 

as an equal right to judge for itself, as well of the infraction, 
as of the mode and measure of redress. 


P “Resolved, That the assertions that the people of these United 
roy taken collectively as individuals, are now, or ever have 
een, united on the principle of the social compact, and as such 

are now formed intu one nation or people, or that they have 
pe heen so united in any one stage of their political existence, 
that the people of the several states composing the union have 
not, as members thereof, retained their sovereignty; that the al- 
*glance of their citizens have been transferred to the general 
government; that they have parted with the right of punishing 
one through their respective state governments; and that 
on mo not the right of judging in the last resort as to the ex- 
- M the powers reserved, and of consequence of those dele- 

gated; are not only without foundation ip truth, but are contra- 
dea the most certain and plain historical facts, and the clear- 
eductions of reason; and that all exercise of power on the 
ented general government, or any of its departments, claim- 
sity be rity from such erroneous assumptions, must of neces- 
a unconstitutional—must tend, directly and inevitably, to 
Vert the sovereignty of the states, to destroy the federal cha- 
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racter of the union, and to rear on its ruins a consolidated go- 
vernment, without constitutional check or limitation, and which 
must necessarily terminate in the loss of liberty itself.’ 

‘The resolutions were ordered to be printed. 

The senate then proceeded to consider the bill to appropriate, 
re a limited time, tle proceeds of the sales of the public lands, 

c. 

Mr. Ewing rose to continue his remarks, when 

On motion of Mr. Smith, (the hour being late), the senate ad- 
journed. 

Junuary 23. The resolutions offered yesterday by Mr. Cal- 
houn were taken up for consideration—when 

Mr. Mangum moved the postponement of their discussion 
until Monday. 

Mr. Calhoun having expressed his acquiescence, Mr. 
expressed a hope that the gentleman from North Carolina would 
for a moment withdraw his motion, in order to give him an 
opportunity to present an amendinent to, or rather a substitute 
for the original resolutions. His substitute might then be print- 
ed, and the whole might be taken up together. He would, atter 
offering his amendment, acquiesce in any motion for postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. Mangum withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Grundy then moved the following ag a substitute for the 
original resolutions: 

** Resolved, ‘That by the constitution of the United States, cer- 
tain powers are delegated to the general government, and those 
not delegated nor prohibited to the states, are reserved to the 
states, respectively, or to the people. 

**2. Resolved, That one of the powers expressly granted by 
the constitution to the general government, and prohibited to 
the states, is that of laying duties on imports. 

**3. Resolved, That the power to lay imposts is by the consti- 
tution wholly transferred from the state authorities to the gene- 
ral government, without any reservations of power or right on 
the part of the state. 

**4, Resolved, That the tariff laws of 1828 and 1832, are exer- 
cises of the constitutional power possessed by the congress of 
the United States, whatever various opinions may exist as to 
their policy and justice. 

5. Resolved, ‘That an attempt on the part of a state to annul 
an act of congress passed upon any subject exelusively confided 
by the constitution to congress, is an encroachment on the rights 
of the general government. , 

**§6,. Resolved, That attempts to obstruct or prevent the execu- 
tion of the several acts of congress imposing duties on imports, 
whether by ordinances of conventions or legislative enactments, 
are not warranted by the constitution, and are dangerous to the 
political institutions of the country.”’ 

rn ite moved that the resolutions be had offered be 
printed. 

Mr. Webster suggested that the motion, to be correct in point 
of form, should be, to postpone the whole subject till Monday, 
and, in the mean time, to print the amendment. 

Mr. Mangum then varied his motion to embrace the two oh- 
jects; and the motion for postponement was then agreed to. 

The senate then resumed the consideration of the bill to dis- 
tribute, for a limited time, the proceeds of the public lands. 

The question being on Mr. Poindezter’s motion to amend, 

Mr. Ewing coucluded his remarks. 

Mr. Hill followed in a speech against the original bill. 

Mr. Moore addressed the senate in defence of the new states. 

After some conversation between Messrs. Forsyth, Mangum, 
Calhoun and Clay; on motion of the latter gentleman, the senate 
adjourned. 

January 24. Mr. Sprague reported a bill to prohibit officers of 
the customs from trading in goods subject to duty—read and 
ordered to a second reading. 

The senate again took up the bill to appropriate for a limited 
time the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. 

The question being on Mr. Poindezter’s motion to amend— 

Mr. Benton addressed the senate against the original bill; and 
after various speeches pro and con, all the branches of Mr. Poin- 
dezxter’s amendments were rejected except the last one, and the 
bill finally ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. The 
senate a quarter before 8 o’clock, P. M. adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday, Jan. 17. Mr. Wilde submitted a series of resolu- 
tions, growing out of increased appropriations asked for by the 
commissioner of the land office: and Mr. Hogan, from the com- 
mittee on naval affairs, offered a long series of propositions, 
having for their purpose more strict guards over the transac- 
tions of officers commanding squadrons and vessels of the U. 
States. As they proceed an opportunity will be afforded to 
notice them fully. 

The following resolutions laid on the table yesterday by Mr. 
Adams, coming up for consideration— 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary of the treasury be directed to re- 
port to this house a list of articles upon which the reduction of 
six millions may, for the most part, be made upon those deno- 
minated protected articles, without prejudice to the reasonable 
claims of existing establishments. 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be request- 
ed to communicate to this house a list of articles of domestic 
manufacture, which are indispensable to our safety in ime of 
war, and to which it is stated in the message of the president to 





congress, that the policy of protection might ultimately be li- 
mited. 
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Mr. Adams, in illustration of the first of these resolutions, 
quoted the message of the president, and the report of the se- 
cretary of the treasury, to which the resolutions refer. He ob- 
served that the message took for granted, that there were par- 
ticular interests in this country, the protection of which ex- 
ceeded that which was necessary in order to counteract the le- 
gistlation of foreign nations. ‘This was assumed: and it was also 
assumed, that the diminution of the existing protection was the 
policy which it was the duty of congress to pursue. Now the 
reduction of the revenue was one thing, and the reduction of 
protection was another: the former might be effected, without 
the other; and it was the desire of a large part of the American 
people, that, in reducing the amount of revenue, the protection 
of our domestic industry should remain untouched. Such, how- 
ever, iad been the recommendation of the president; and it was 
followed by an argument as to the degree of protection which 
was due to manufacturers; in which the principle was assumed, 
that the protection of those manufactures was, in its very na- 
ture, temporary—that it was accorded as a favor, and was in- 
tended to continue only, until they should be permanently es- 
tablished: and the président came at length, to the conclu- 
sion, that the protective policy of this country must ultimately 
be limited to articles of indispensable necessity; and necessary 
for our independence in time of war. ‘This principle was, in its 
character revolutionary—it differed from every thing that had 
ever been beard before: and if the house should adopt it, and in 
compliance with it, proceed to the reduction, not of revenue, 
but of protection, and terminate with the total withdrawal of all 
protection whatever, save to articles of the description men- 
tioned—then it was of extreme importance for the house to 
know what those articles were, which were of indispensable use, 
and necessary to the independence of the nation in time of war. 


The other resolution had reference to the report of the secre- 
tary of war. ‘he two resolutions were much connected, al- 
though one of the resolutions referred to the message and the 
other to the report. [Here Mr. A. quoted the report of the se- 
cretary.] There was some little difference between the views 
of the president and those of his officer, so far as they had a prac- 
tical bearing. The secretary seemed not to be prepared to aban- 
don totally all protection whatever: the tenor of his argument, 
on the contrary, seemed to indicate that he was in favor of sus- 
taining it as far as practicable. He seemed to admit that the in- 
terest of the nation required a permanent protection against the 
legislation of foreign nations: and that it was not to be gradually 
withdrawn until it should be totally done away. 


The secretary thought the revenue might be reduced six mil- 
lions of dollars, without prejudice to the reasonable claims of 
existing establishments. It was of extreme importance to the 
house to possess the information how this might be done. If it 
was indeed possible that a tariff could be formed on the princi- 
ples stated by the secretary of the treasury, all the difficulties 
under which the country labored was at once solved. They 
need hear no more of nullification: they need listen to no more 
such messages as had been read yesterday: they would hear 
nothing more of proclamations and counter proclamations: all 
would be peace and harmony. But, really, without further in- 
formation from the secretary, Mr. A. for one, was totally igno 
rant how it was possible to reduce the revenue six millions 
without prejudice to the just claims of existing establishments. 
The bill now before the committee did not even profess to do 
any such thing. It did, indeed, profess to reduce the revenue 
six millions of dollars, but it was very far froin doing so “‘with- 
out prejudice to the just claims of existing establishments.”? So 
far from it, that the committee had been driven to introduce a 
clause into the bill to increase the imposts. Indeed, the title of 
the bill should have been ‘‘a bill to reduce and to increase the 
duties on imported articles.”?> And it was extremely doubtful 
whether the bill would, in fact, reduce the revenue atall. But 
the effect of the reduction proposed would have an effect very 
different from that referred to by the secretary. Instead of not 
working any prejudice to existing establishments, it wrought 
their utter ruin and destruction. Mr. A. for one, wanted to 
know what thesearticles were; and he wanted also to learn 
what those were, which, being in the view of the president es- 
sential to our independence in time of war, and which alone 
were ultimately to be exempt from having all protection totally 
and forever withdrawn. 

Mr. Hoffman said he had given some consideration to the re 
solutions offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, though 
he believed they had both been strangers to the house until the 
day before; and he was convinced that if they were viewed as 
to their practical tendency, they could not possibly do any good, 
and might, by possibility, work considerable mischief, certainly 
the mischief of unnecessary delay. 

The first resolution called upon the secretary of the treasury, 
not for a scheme of all those articles on which it was desirable 
that the reduction of revenue should be made, but only those on 
which protection might be diminished without prejudice to the 
juet claims of existing establishments. Now, if the secretary 
should reply to this call directly, what would probably be his 
answer? Perhaps he would say that those articles were wool, 
woollens, cotton, iron, iron manufactures, spirits, salt, sugar 
and a few others. 

He would give this list, without specifying any duty which he 
recommended to be iinposed upon each: for the gentleman took 
eare not to call the sceretary’s views as to the system collec- 
tively. Now what use would such an enumeration of articles 


amount to nothing more than an enumeration of w} 
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, at 
commonly denominated ‘protected articles.””> Was heie a 


man in that house who did not know what these articles were? 

was there any who could not in a few minutes make a list of 
them all? A direct, unequivocal answer to this cali would 

therefore be utterly useless: it might perhaps furnish a Peg to 

hang a speech upon, and might possibly supply some ground on 

which to rest a complaint against the secretary: but how wouiq 

it aid the house in deciding upon the best mode of laying the 

taxes so as to render them as-equal and as little oppressive a, 

might be practicable? ‘To this end it could be of no use whay. 

ever. 

But if, contrary to the true intent of the resolutions on th. 

face of them, it was intended to ask the secretary for a plan o, 

a bill which should cover the whole ground, then he asked the 

house to look at the effect that must follow. The resolution, iy 

this sense, asked for the opinion of the secretary, not for facts jp 

his possession—and was it usual for that house to ask the Opi- 

nion of one of the departments on great and complicated ques. 

tions? And if it had, was it common in the house, after it was 

already deeply engaged in the discussion of the subject, to ar. 

rest the course of the debate, and apply to a secretary for jj, 
personal opinions? Mr. H. thought not; he thought that it was fo, 
that house to re-judge the judgment of every department. 4, 

to the facts on which the secretary founded his opinions, they 

must be such as were in possession of the members of that 
house generally, or such as he had selected in answer to a cali 
of the house. Now as to general information, the secretary's 
opportunities to acquire it might be, and doubtless were, better 
than those of any particular member of the house: but that this 
officer, alone, possessed a larger aggregate amount of know. 
ledge than belonged to the whole house collectively was wha, 
he could not subseribe to. Highly as he regarded the opinions 
of the secretary, he could not believe that it ought to outweigh 
the judgment of the whole house of representatives. He was 
willing to take the secretary’s views in aid of his own; but lic 
did not consider it respectful or dignified for the house to go to 
him for his opinions. But, as to the other facts to which he had 
referred, they were no longer in the secretary’s possession, but 
had by him been transmitted to the house. 

But, being aware of the very great solicitude of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, he had felt it his duty to make personal 
inquiry of the secretary as to his opinions and views on the sub- 
ject of the resolution, and he was authorised by that gentleman 
to say that he had given to the bill now pending, 80 much con- 
sideration as his public duties would permit, and that, in his 
judgment, the bill, as it came from the committee of ways and 
means, would furnish to all existing establishments such ade- 
quate protection as he supposed them to deserve; and if the se- 
cretary’s opinion was the object sought by the resolution, he 
hoped that this reply would be satisfactory. 


At this point of the discussion Mr. Clay, of Alabama, called 
for the orders of the day, and the house thereupon went into 
committee of the whole on the state of the union, Mr. Wayne in 
the chair, and resumed the consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. MeWNennan, of Penn. addressed the committee at length 
in Opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Root, of New York, followed, and held the floor until 
past 3 o’clock, when the committee rose, and the house ad- 
journed. 

Friday, Jan. 18. Mr. Conner reported a bill for the better 
organization of the post office departinent. 

A message was received from the president of the United 
States communicating certain correspondence between our ini 
nister and the French government on the subject of claims tor 
spoliations prior to 1800. 

The debate of yesterday morning on the resolutions of Mr. 
Adams was renewed, and Mr. Voffmen compicted his speect, 
= the house went into committee of the whole on the tarfl 
itl. 

Mr. Root concluded his remarks, and suggested an ament- 
ment increasing the protection on wool. % 

Mr. Verplanck followed and entered intoa general exposition 
of the principles and provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Stewart, of Penn. zealously opposed it—when he had con 
cluded, Mr. Jeni er moved for the rising of the committee, an 
has the floor for to morrow—the house then adjourned. 


Saturday, Jan. 19. Mr. Semmes presented a memorial of 
corporation of the city of Washington, setting forth the pect 
niary embarrassments under which the said corporation labor, 
and praying congress to relieve it by assuming the subscription 
made on behalf of said city of one million of dollars to the capt 
tal stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal company —referred. 

Mr. Cambreleng reported a bill regulating the compensatio 
of certain officers of the revenue cutters—read and committed: 

Mr. Adams’ resolutions were again called up. 

Mr. Stewart resumed and coneluded his remarks in reply !° 
Mr. Hoffman, and in conclusion, suggested an amendment. Mr 
Adams declined accepting the amendment, and addressed the 
house at considerable length, and was still speaking when tl? 
hour expired. 

The tariff bill was then taken up. Mr. Jenifer addressed the 
house till 2 o’clock, and was followed by Mr. Denny, of Pen! 
who spoke till 4 o’clock; when on motion of Mr. White, of Lo" 
the committee rose, and the house adjourned. : 

Monday, Jan. 21. Mr. Howard presented the memorial of 
sundry merchants of Baltimore on the subject of the duty 
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“Ge taction.of Mr. Sevier, the committee of ways and means 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of making an ap- 
were “iiion for making ® road from Villemout in Arkansas to 
Pale Rock, and to complete the Little Rock and Memphis road. 

‘On motion of Mr. Ashley, the committee on roads and canals 

re instructed to in uire into the expediency of making an 
sppropriation for extending the Cuinberland road from Vandalia 
in tbe state of Illinois to the city of Jefferson in the state of Mis- 
er Cambreleng reported a bill remitting certain duties levied 

foreign vessels and their cargoes—twice read and committed. 
or Wickliffe reported a bill concerning a seminary of learn- 
in the territory of Arkansas—postponed till to-morrow. 

‘A message was received from the president transmitting the 
report of the director ofthe mint for the year 1832. asd 

he house, in committee of the whole, took up the tariff bill. 

Mr. White, of Lou. and Mr. Polk addressed the house. 

After some conversation between Messrs. Polk, Adams and 
Everett, relative to the printing of certain documents from the se- 
cretary of the treasury, on motion of Mr. Reed the committee 
rose, and then the house adjourned. ; 

Tuesday, Jan. 22. On motion of Mr. Wickliffe, the committee 
on public lands was discharged from the further consideration of 
the inquiry as to the expediency of increasing the pay of the 
registers and receivers of the land offices. | 
Mr. Washington reported a bill establishing free schools in the 
District of Columbia. ; 

Mr. J. S. Barbour reported a bill for the relief of the Rhode 
Island — during the war of the revolution—twice read and 
committed. re 4 

Mr. Wickliffe reported a bill permitting the legislature of Ar 
kansas to dispose of a part of the lands granted to them for the 
support of seminaries of learning—ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading to-morrow. 

Mr. Hubbard reported a bill explanatory of the bill of last ses- 
sion for the relief of invalid pensioners, which was reierred to 
the committee of the whole on the state of the union. 

The resolutions offered by Mr. Adams, calling for certain in- 
formation from the secretary of the treasury relative to the tariff, 
was again taken up—when 

Mr. Adams resumed and concluded his speech. 
finished, 

Mr. Verplanck here moved the orders of the day, and the house 
went into committee of the whole on the state of the union, Mr. 
Wayne in the chair, and resumed the consideration of the tariff 
bill. 

Mr. Reed, of Mississippi, took the floor in opposition to the 
bill, and continued to occupy it till 3 o’clock—when, 

Mr. Appleton, of Massachusetts, obtained the floor, when, 

A motion was made for the rising of the committee; but was 
negatived by a majority of one vote, and Mr. A. thereupon coin- 
menced speaking. : 

He had proceeded but a few minutes, when the motion was 
renewed; but again negatived—ayes 72, noes 75. ’ 

Mr. A. had spoken for half an hour in opposition to the bill, 
when the motion was once more made by Mr. E. Everett, aud suc- 
ceeded— ayes 69, noes 63. 

The committee then rose. 


Mr Speight then moved that the house do again go into com- 
mittee of the whole on the state of the union. He wished the 
people to see who were for deciding this question, and who 
were not. 

A motion was then made to go into committee on the state of 
the union, with a view of going on again with the bill. This 
lead to an animated debate, in which Mezzrs. Speight, Vinton 
Stanberry, Mercer, Verplanck, Burges, Wilde, Polk, Carson and 
Everett, participated. The house finally, on motion of Mr. 
Wilde, adjourned. 

Wednesday, Jan. 23. Several private bills were reported by 
the standing committees. The resolutions heretofore offered by 
Mr. Adams for calling on the president and secretary of the 
treasury for information explanatory of their views relative to 
the reduction of duties expressed in the message and report was 
taken up. Mr. Hoffman addressed the house upon the resolu- 
tions until the hour appropriated to morning business had near. 

y expired, when Mr. Kennon obtained the floor, but gave way 
to the order of the day. ‘The house went into committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, Mr. Wayne in the chair upon 
the tariff bill, Mr. Appleton resumed his speech against the 
bill, which he coucluded after speaking three hours. Mr. H. 
voerett then addressed the committee about two hours against 
the bill, when he gave way to a motion by Mr. W. B. Shepard 
that the committee rise, which was negatived—ayes 70, noes 
‘7. Mr. E. then preceeded, and after speaking half an hour, 
concluded his remarks. Mr. Wilde then obtained the floor, and 
when the National Intelligencer was made up, he was proceed- 
mg in kis remarks in favor of the bill. 


Thursday, Jan. 24. Mr. Wing presented a memorial from the 
legislature of the territory of Michigan, praying that the people 
of that territory may be admitted into the union as a state— 
referred. , 

A message was received from the president of the U. States, 
communicating the convention with the king of the Two Sicilies 
—read and referred. 

communication was received from the treasury department, 


Sig 8 mig a report concerning the survey and sale of the pub- 
nds, 


After he had 


Mr. Wayne of Georgia, in the clair: 





The resolutions of Mr. .2dams were again taken up, and after 
debate, laid on the table. 
The tariff bill was then taken up in committee of the whole, 


After several amendments had been moved and disposed of, 


Mr. Vinton addressed the chair in an animated speech. 


In the course of his remarks he used words to which Mr. Me- 
Duffie took exception, which lead to a heated altercation in 
which Mr. Vinton, Mr. Carson and Mr. McDuffie were the ac- 
tors—after an interposition by Mr. Watmough and © vall to order 
by the chair, Mr. Mc Duffie apologised to the house but excepted 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Watmough took the floor at a late hour and was speaking 


when the National Intelligencer went to press. 


= BO Ot 
BALTIMORE INSPECTIONS IN 1832. 
We abstract the following summaries from the Ameri- 


ean of the 11th inst. 


Luspection of fish in 1832. 
During the year 1832 there were inspected 
24,860 bbis. and 4,048 half bbls. mackerel. 
4,271 bbls. and = 138 half bbls. shad. 





30,175 bbls. and 211 half bbls. herrings. 
20 bbls. and =: 10 half bbls. salmon. 
Inspection of flour in 1832. 
bbls. half bbls. 
Howard street flour 227 ,856 4,285 
City mills flour 265,179 13,259 
Susquehaunah flour 25,639 00 
Total 518,674 17,544 


During the same period there were also inspected 1,729 
bbls. rye flour, and 303 hhds. and 7,246 bbls. corn meal. 
There were inspected in the year 1831, 544,373 bble. 
and 21,537 half bbls. wheat flour. 
Inspection of beef and pork in 1832. 

3,947 bbls. and 194 half bbls. beef, Baltimore packed. 

197 bbls. 00 do. foreign packed, 
4,144 194 Total. 
1,055 bbls. and 2 half bbls. pork, Baltimore packed. 
10,051 bbls. and 30 half bbls. do. foreign packed, 
11,106 32 = Total. 


‘Total amount of beef and pork, 15,250 bbls. and 226 
half bbls. 





Inspection of tobacco in 1832. 
Amount of tobacco remaining on hand at the three 
state warehouses in Baltimore, on the 1st Janu- 





ary, 1852 hhds. 6,600 
Amount inspected during the year 1832 24,156 
Total 30,756 

Amount shipped and consumed during the year 25,458 
Leaving on hand on the Ist January 1833, 5,313 


The kinds inspected during the year were as follows: 
Maryland... .....+++..+.+++-20,643 hhds. 


GIO.c cs ceccccccecess covces SOM 8 
Rentucky.....ccccccseocses SOL * 
Pennsylvania... ........e06. SO. 
Virginia. ..cccccccccccccecs Ss * 





Total 24,156 hhds. 
The amount inspected in the year 1831 was 22,050 hhds. 
Inspection of whiskey in 1832. 
During the year 1832, there were inspected 9,607 hhds. 
and 54,95L bbls. of whiskey, of which 7,721 hhds. and 
12,589 bbls. were received from the Susquehannah river. 
Other inspections: of flaxseed 575 casks; of spirits of 
turpentine 2,148 bbls.; of butter 11,460 kegs; of lard 
19,526 kegs; quercitron bark 506 hhds. or 250 tons, 
Prices of some of the leading articles, Jan. 11, 1832, 
Fish—shad 5 50@,5 62; herrings 3 25@3.75; maeke- 
rel 3 62@6 75—barrel. 
Flour—superfine 5 00@5 62; corn mesl 3 50—darrel. 
Wheat—white 115@124—red 110@116; corn (new) 
60; rye 70—dushel. 
Beef—6 25@10; pork 8 50@13 50—bdarrel—hams 11; 
middlings 6@74; butter 103@20; lard 74@8—pound. 
Salt—Turk’s Island 49@}50; Liverpool, ground 374; 
Eastport, ground 45@4 st. Ubes 51; Cadiz 40—dushel, 
Spirits—whiskey, 1st proof, 30@52}; New England 








rum 36@37—,allon. 
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Coffee—12Q@15 cents—Sugar, New Orleans 6@84; 
Havana (brown) 74@9; Porto Rico 6@9; St. Croix 
10—pound. 
merican cotton goods—Baltimore manufactare—} 
brown shirtings 5@j4; yard wide and sheetings 7@l11; 
14 yard white do. 11@12; bleached goods from ? to 14 
cents higher. Superior calicoes, or prints 15@18; com- 
_ mon 11@12; cotton yarn, No. 5 to 10, 20@,23; penitentiary 
stripes, plaids and checks 12—yard. 

Other American cotton manufactures—Merrimack fine 
shirtings, bleached 12a17, calicoes 13a25; Waltham cot- 
tons 124 bleached; plaids and checks, fast colors, 84a13; 
Dover sheetings 114a13—yard. 

Cotton—Upland 10a13; Louisiana 12a14; other from 
10 to 13—pound. 

Molasses—Havana 25a32; New Orleans 32; other from 
28 to 32—gullon. 

sVool—common 27432; 4 blood 30a35; full blood 37a40 
all washed, per pound. 

OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE SUSQUEHANNAH. 

[NO NULLIFICATION !] 

Copy of a letter from Josiah Baylu, esq., attorney gene- 
raul, to the governor of Marylund, relative to the ob- 
structions in the Susquehannah. 

CambBrinsE, Feb. 27th, 1832. 

His excellency the governor and council: 

The clerk of the council, by the direction of your ho- 
norable body, has transmitted to me copies of a resolu- 
tion, passed at the last session, of the report of commis- 
sioners, appointed in pursuance thereof, and of a resolu- 
tion passed at the present session of the general assem- 
bly, relative to certain dams heretofore constructed in 
the Susquehannah river, within the territorial limits of 
the state of Pennsylvania, and by her authority, some of 
which have recently been destroyed. The object of the 
last resolution is to prevent the reconstruction of such 
as have been destroyed, and for that purpose, the gover- 
nor is requested forthwith to take such measures as he, 
by and with the advice and consent of the council may 
deem proper and expedient to prevent such re-construc- 
tion: My opinion and advice are requested. 

In the performance of my official duty, I have careful- 
ly examined the several documents by which it appears 
that the claim of Maryland has been urged, at different 
times, on several distinct principles, the law of nations, 
prescription, compact and contract within the meaning 
of the federal constitution, the power of congress to re- 
gulate commerce with foreign nations and among the se- 
veral states, and the grant of the immunities and privi- 
le of citizens of he several states, to the citizens of 
each state. These principles are irrelevant to this case, 
and the claim cannot be sustained upon either of them. 

Remonstrance to the legislature of Pennsylvania, as 
heretofore, is, in my opinion, the only proper measure 
that can be taken. Measures of coereion or of compul- 
sion, cannot with propriety be adopted, or legally enfore- 
ed. If the right to continue, or to reconstruct the dams 
shall continue to be asserted and redress refused, there 
isno remedy. The subject matter of complaint proceeds 
from the local regulations enacted by Pennsylvania, in 
aid of her iapenal improvements, and cannot be noticed 
by the judicial tribunals. ‘The exclusive right of sove- 
reign jurisdiction within the territorial limits of a state 
to enact municipal laws, regulating internal improve- 
ments and domestic police, and declaring public high- 
ways by land or water, to be opened, obstructed, chang- 
ad, altered or improved, isa power reserved to the states 
and not inconsistent with the constitution. Maryland 
and every state of the union.claim, and have exercised 
the same prerogative. The Pennsylvania acts of 1801 
and 1827, which gave rise to the present contest, are of 
this character foe canine be judicially impeached. 

The power vested in congress to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several states, has 
never been construed to confer any constitutional right 
to control, impede, prevent or interfere with the muni- 
cipal laws, and internal regulations of either foreign na- 
tions or of the states. They have been respected and 
held itiviolable. 

The clause of the constitution granting to the citizens 
of each state, the privileges and immunities of the seve- 
ral states has never been construed to confer any such 


* 


| condition of their admission? 





power or authority, but its construction has been 
confined to the subject matter to which it relates 
none other. 

The report of the commissioners admits, that the a 
of Pennsylvania, 1801, is not a compact, agreement > 
contract within the meaning of the constitution, and that 
the acts of 1801 and 1827, are constitutional; if so they 
are subject to repeal, amendment, or modification, ‘at the 
will and diseretion of the legislative power, and the ex. 
ercise of such authority cannot be controverted by ay 
judicial tribunal. ed 

The right of a state to those parts of navigable rivers 
creeks or other waters within the territorial bounds of 
other states, claimed or derived from the law of nations 
or by prescription, may be well questioned. If sneh 
rights are tenable and can be sustained, why did Mary. 
land and Virginia, in 1785, make a compact upon that 
subject, and thereby ascertain and establish their respec. 
tive rights, as may be seen by reference to the act of eon. 
firmation, passed at November session, 1785, chap, 1) 
If the right was sufficient, the eompact was unnecessary, 

Why has the general government, in admitting new 
states into the union, cautiously required and imposed g 
fundamental provision reserving such rights to the citi. 
zens of other states, as the indispensable and unqualified 

if the right existed and 
was valid by the law of nations or by prescription, such 
provision and indispensable condition would be unncces- 
sary. Congress has thought otherwise. 


Why was the Maryland act af 1799, chap. 16, sec. 18, 
and the act of 1813, passed? If the Susquehannah river 
in Pennsylvania, was at that time a public highway, these 
acts were unnecessary, and could give no additional right; 
but these acts, in connexion with others, incontestably 
prove, that at that time the river was not navigable, ac- 
cording to the common acceptation of the term, that indi- 
viduals or bodies corporate, had no authority to remove 
the natural obstructions impeding the navigation within 
the limits of Pennsylvania, without her assent—and that 
a right by the law of nations in prescription, was not 
claimed or relied on by Maryland. After a careful con- 
sideration of the subject, I conclude, that remonstrance 
to the proper authorities of Pennsylvania, is the only 
measure; I cannot advise any other. Yours, with the 
most respectful consideration, JOSIAH BAYLY. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Philadelphia, January 10, 1833. 

The declaration of the dividend of the bank of the U. 
States, at the close of the year, has induced us to seck for 
some information touching the state of its conecrns, of 
which we give the substance, as follows:— 

The operations of the last six months have resulted 
thus: 

Net profits, 

Out of which are reserved— 

ist. Semi-annual appropriation to cover ex- 


Strictly 
> ax to 


$1,708,076 85 


penses of banking houses, $60,000 00 
2d. That part of the interest re- 

ecived which goes to the con- 

tingent fund, 5,389 13 


3d. Interest allowed to govern- 
ment on the 3 per cents. post- 


poned, 48,571 97 





113,961 10 
nitaiienaieahasint 
$1,594,115 75 
1,225,000 00 
ie  —_ 
$69,115 75 
Balance of profit and loss in July last, " 2,386,218 69 
ee 

Do. do. in January, 1833, $2,755,334 44 
So that, after paying all the expenses of the establish- 
ment, and reserving $113,000, a dividend of three and 4 
half per cent. is made to the stockholders, and a ap pm 


remains of $369,000. As to the general business 0 the 
bank— 


Its loans amount to 
Its purchase of domestic bills to 


Balance, 
Deduct dividend of 34 per cent. 


$43,626,870 52 
18,069,045 25 


| 


Making an aggregate of $61,695,915 57 
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) observe that the dank is amply supplied with bullion at 


, 1832, the notes issued were £18,819,000; the specie, 


| hotes are $17,459,000, the specie, $8,951,000, a much 
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son between this iastitution and the bank of England, 
Sit. 


_ of the bank of England, reported that although they do 


Leen to its issues. 
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Its notes in circulation amount to $17,459,571 79) self New York, conveyed, in 1664, to lord Berkely and 
For payment of which there are, indepen- sir George Carteret, New Jersey, by the following de- 


tof the 61 millions due to the bank— 
pene $8,951,847 60 


{n specie, 
Funds in Europe, 3,106,833 33 
Balances from state banks, 3,889,907 12 





15,946,588 05 

We had heard so much exaggeration about the western 
debts of the bank, that we were surprised at finding that 
the total amount of the local Toans in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Tennessee and Missouri, is only $7,831,010; tothese are 
to be added the bills of exchange drawn on produce, and 

.nerally paid by persons out of the states to whom the 
crops are sent, amounting to $5,245,524 44. 

It is of these debts in the western states that Mr. To- 
land, the agent of the government, appointed expressly 
to examine them, declares that he ‘‘considers the debt in 
a safe and wholesome state, and that a greater amount of 
joss need not be apprehended than from a similar mass 
distributed in the cities of the Atlantie frontier.” 

Looking at the general state of its affairs, every man of 
any capacity must see that it presents a case of great 
strength and solidity. 

Here is a bank with a capital of 35 millions of dollars, 
with notes out to the amount of not more than half its ea- 
pital, say 17 millions, and gold and silver in its vaults to 
the amount of —t nine millions; more than a fourth of 
the capital of the bank, being actually in the shape of 
gold and silver in its vaults, with a demand on the state 
banks of near four millions of dollars, and funds in Eu- 
rope more valuable than specie, of upwards of three mil- 
lions of dollars more. 

We took occasion, some time ago, to make a compari- 


which struck as so foreibly that we will venture to repeat 
The committee of parliament who examined the affairs 


not reeommeud a periodical publication of the amount of 
specie in the vaults of the bank, ‘‘the house will however 


the present time, and it does not therefore appear to the 
committee that this information, being now given to the 
— can be pomeear of any injurious consequences.” 
Now, the ample supply of bullion was this—in August, 


7,154,000; while in January, 1833, the United States bank 


greater supply of specie than the bank of England has in 
: The committee proceed as fol- 
WS: 

_ “The ample means of the bank of England to meet all 
its engagements, and the high credit which it has always 
possessed, and which it continues to deserve, no man who 
reads the evidence taken before this committee can for a 
moment doubt; for it appears that in addition to the sur- 
plus resting in the hands of the bank itself, amounting to 
£2,880,000, the capital on which interest is paid to the 
proprietors, and for which the state is debtor to the bank, 
amounts to £14,553,000, making no less a sum than 
£17,443,000 over and above all its liabilities.” 

The report of Mr. Toland declares that the bank of 
the United States has a surplus of forty-two millions over 
and above all its liabilities. Here, then, it appears, that 
Comparing the two institutions, the bank of England, on 
. — of fourteen millions, has eighteen millions of 
- es and seven millions of specie, while the bank of the 

hited States, on a eapital of thirty-five millions, has 

venteen millions of notes and nine millions of specie. 


. A —a@ @ Oe — 
Th NEW J ERSEY AND NEW YORK. 
pr e Trenton Union publishes a statement of the con- 
ried how pending in the supreme court of the U. 
al between New York and New Jersey, in relation 
the H on eye ~ claims of jurisdiction over the waters of 
pore udson, adjacent to the shores of each state. On this 
; Jeet, the editor of the Newark Daily Advertiser gives 
7 following remarks: 
Chale Jersey traces her title back to the royal grant of 
of Tox the second, who granted to his brother, the duke 
Bc, the region now forming New England, New 
and New Jersey, for the purpose of enabling him 


scription: “All that part of land adjacent to New Eng- 
land, and lying and being on the westward of Long Is- 
land and Manhattan Island, and bounded on the east by 
the main sea and Hudson’s river, and lieth upon the west 
Delaware bay and river,” &c. Now, as it is a settled 
rule of law, that conveyances of land embrace all lands 
included in them, although covered with water, and that 
water, as such, is never specifically ee the terms 
of the deed to Carteret and Berkely would pass to New 
Jersey all the territory westward of Long and Manhattan 
Islands, and consequently would embrace the soil eovered 
by the river Hudson; but it is insisted, by New York, that 
as the Hudson river is assigned in the deseription as the 
eastern boundary, New Jersey extends merely to the ri- 
ver, and does not include any part of it. But that distin- 
guished civilian, chancellor Kent, had declared it as ‘a 
just and settled doctrine,” in the construction of convey- 
ances, ‘‘that a grant of land bounded upon a highway or 
river, carries the fee in the highway or river to the cen- 
tre of it.” 


Thus it will be perceived, that, by either construction, 
the right of New Jersey to exercise jurisdiction over the 
Hudson opposite to its shores, to the middle of the river, 
is clear and established; and every principle of the law of 
nations, as regulating the right of property and dominion 
between sovereign and independent states as to ali lakes 
and rivers which form their commou boundary, establishe 
es the middle as the limit of jurisdiction and ownership 
to each, and comes in aid of the claims of New Jergey. 

That part of the description conveying ‘all that part of 
land adjacent to New England, and lying and being to the 
westward of Long Island,” has been considered by some 
of our most eminent jurists as extending our right so as to 
include Staten Island and the several islands in the New 
Bay. This claim is not, however, involved in the pre- 
sent controversy. Jersey claiming in the por suita 
right of jurisdiction at least to the centre of the Hudson, 
We have little apprehension as to the decision of the su- 
preme court, but we must confess we have more as to the 
execution of its judgment; if the precepts of that tribunal 
are to be disregarded, itis of little consequence whether 
the eause be righteous and the judgment just, it will be 
merely the decision of an abstract principle of right, with- 
out any practical benefits resulting from it. 

98 © Cte 


LEGISLATURE OF NEW JERSEY. 
EXTRACTS FROM GOVERNOR SOUTHARD’S MESSAGE OF JAN. 10. 

It has been proposed that they [the public lands] should be 
given up, by the United States, to the states in which they lie, 
and the president, in his message at the opening of the present 
session of congress declares it “to be our true policy that they 
shall cease, as soon as practicable, to be a source of revenue, 
and that they be sold to settlers, in limited parcels, at a price 
barely sufficient to reimburse to the United States the expense 
of the present system of managing them, and the costs arising 
under our Indian compacts’’—and that “‘it is desirable in conve- 
nient time, that the right of soil and the future disposition of it 
be surrendered to the states respectively in which it lies,” and 
that it is “‘best to abandon the idea of raising a future revenue 
out of them.”? 

Upon this recommendation, although it comes from a high and 
influential authority, I cannot anticipate that there will be a 
difference of opinion among the people of this state. If adopted 
it would deprive us of a large amount of property which is as 
truly and justly ours as any other that we possess. 

The amount of lands lying within the states and territories, 
and which are proposed to be given away, is not less than three 
hundred millions of acres, and of that which lies beyond the 
limits of the states and territories more than seven hundred 
millions of acres, in all more than one thousand millions of 
acres. The principles and the reasons which apply to those 
which are within the states, will apply hereafter, with increased 
force to those which are now out of them. 

The average profits of the sales of these lands for the four 
years preceding the last, is nearly two millions of dollars—and 
the annual increase of this profit during that time, has been 
more than one-fourth. After deducting the expenses incident 
to their management, and making a large allowance to the states 
in which the lands lie, the shares of New Jersey in the present 
proceeds of these lands would be about seventy thousand dollars 
annually. And this sum must constantly augment with the 
growth of the country. 

The lands have been acquired to the union by the revolution- 
ary struggle by which it succeeded to the rights of the crown; by 
a transfer from the states, who, previous to the revolution had 
conflicting claims under grants from the crown; and by purchase 





to plant colonies. The duke of York, retaining to him- 


by the government of the United States from other nations. 
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These modes of acquisition rendered them common property to 
all parts of the union—to New Jersey as well as the rest. 3 
* ” 

I have received certain documents from the executive of 
South Carolina relating to the present situation of that state; but 
refrain from any remarks respecting them, as it will be my duty 
to communicate them to you with other papers in a separate 

e. 

Some of those interests of the people of New Jersey which 
have been confided to the general government are in a condition 
which calls for attentive cousideration. ‘Their attachment toa 
tariff which shall protect the industry of the country; to a sound 
currency; to internal iniprovements; and to the independence 
ef the judiciary power which was intended to possess and to 
exercise jurisdiction on constitutional questions and controver- 
sies between states, is strong and abiding. They have always 
maintained the same views in relation to these subjects and sus- 
tained them by their representations in the state and general 
- government, and as yet they have not seen cause to change 
them. But it is now in vain for us to close our eyes and attempt 
to resist the conviction, that thes. views are in danger of being 
overthrown, to the deep and lasting injury not only of our own 
best interests, but of the character and permanency of our insti- 
tutions. New opinions are promulgated—measures heretofore 
supported by us and adopted by others, are rejected—improve- 
ments which none of us formerly disapproved, are now con- 
demned. The protection to manufactures is to be reduced if 
not destroyed—the right of the supreme court, to pronounce 
opinions which.shall guide public officers, and the other depart- 
ments of the government, is deniced—the most salutary agent in 

producing and securing a sound currency is about to be broken 
down; and in many parts of the nation, local institutions are 
springing up to take its place, similar to those which once scat- 
tered fruin and distress over the country and affected even the 
national treasury. Some of the most valuable attributes of the 
governiment which have given it strength, confirmed the union, 
and made it a blessing, especially to the weaker members, are 
questioned, and their exercise deprecated. Even the supremacy 
of the laws and the authority of treaties are disregarded. Whe- 
ther these things can give promise of good to the country and 
romote the prosperity of the people of New Jersey, deserves to 
well considered, and it would seem to be expedient that their 
opinions upon them’should be known and felt through those 
who represent them. 

But while these circumstances cause alarm to many of the 
wisest and best of our citizens, aud I do but justice to their feel 
ings and my own by referring to them, we have still reason for 
gratitude and thankfulness to the Disposer of all events for 
many blessings, public and private—and are called to renewed 
diligence and faithfulness in the discharge of our duties and the 
defence of our rights. 

— BY Barer 


LEGISLATURE OF VIRGINIA. 
DEBATE ON FEDERAL RELATIONS IN THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 
Speech of Mr. Wallace, of Ficuquier. 

Mr. Wallace spoke in substance as follows : 

My views, Mr. Chairman, difler somewhat from those pre- 
sented by my friend and colleague, (Mr. Marshall.) Those views 
were exhibited in the substitute which I bad the honor to lay 
before the committee on Saturday last. As that substitute was 
rejected at that time by the committee, I can see no occasion 
more Opportune than the present, for enlarging upon them, and 

iving that full and free exposition which every resolution of- 

ered for the adoption of the committee ought to have. 

What relation does South Carolina bear to the union? That 
relation which a part bears to the whole—that relation which 
each of several individuals who have solemnly entered into a 
compact, bears to the aggregate body. She must be bound by 
the laws which they have established for their guidance, and a 

nalty must be affixed to the non-compliance of either party. 

uch laws having been made, at least with the implied consent 
of every member, it is too late to complain of them, when their 
signature is already to the instrument. 

Sir, the complaints of South Carolina might have some sha- 
dow of reason, were it not for a single fact in her history. In 
the first congress assembled under the present constitution of the 
United States, that of 1789, South Carolina was the first state, 
who, through her repreeentatives, asked the imposition of a du- 
ty upon any article. We find her representatives asking con- 
gress to lay a duty upon the products of agriculture at this, the 
very first session of the first congress that ever assembled under 
the present constitution. So that she herself, was the origina- 
tor of the very plan, for the overthrow of which she is now 
willing to endanger the safety of the union. Subsequently, we 
find her desiring a protective duty upon hemp and rice; articles 
raised within her own limits. In the year 1816, an era from 
which the present protective system may be said to have dated 
its existence, S. Carolina was the most prominent supporter of 
that system. The eloquence of her orators on the floor of con- 
gress, and the superior strength of the party with whom she 
was associated, carried the measure against all opposition. The 
people of the northern and eastern states resisted the passage of 
the law by which it became a part of our system, in vain. ‘They 
entreated, implored, remonstrated; but a deaf ear was turned 
t» their complaints. They represented to congress the ruin that 
must result from divesting the immense quantity of capital 
which was then embraeed in commerce from its present chan- 


ous to the northern states. They said that most of t 





a 


bili eees 
tal was embarked in the shipping interest, which m ust leir cap). 


n 
rily be annihilated by the bill under consideration. Allie 
representations were urged in the strongest and most moving 


terms by our brethren of the north, butin vain. The party wi 
which South Carolina was leagued proved too strong, and on 
were obliged to submit. It is a remarkable fact, that out of mf 
whole six New England states, but one solitary representatj % 
voted for the tariff of 1816. . 
Well, sir, what was the consequence? The northern gy 
finding it impossible to induce their southern brethren to ; 
to their remonstrances, determined, instead of placing them 
selves in hostile array against the union, to make the inos of 
their situation. They withdrew their capital from the Ocean 
whither the very genius of our institutions seemed to direct it 
and invested it in manufactures. It should be recollected thar 
this investment was not even voluntary on their part. Had th» 
exercised their own will, it would never have taken place: a 
the majority was against them, and they had no choice but sub. 
mission. In the course of eight or ten years, however, affy),, 
assumed a totally different aspect. The rate of exchange wa, 
altered, labor sought its true value, and capital became no Jop. 
ger stagnant upon the hands of its owners. The industry Of the 
northern states, directed altogether into this channel, had regy. 
ed an immense number of flourishing manufactories. [1 thoxp 
manufactories were invested a large portion of that capital 
which had formerly been engaged in commerce. In the meay 
time, South Carolina remains inert—she languishes—an( po, 
commerce declines daily. ‘There is no activity in her sons, yo 
life in her business. Her views then become changed. She jx 
no longer the same state, who, leagued with a majority, hag 
succeeded in forcing this offensive system upon the inhabitant: 
of the northern states. She now fancies all her grievances, re) 
and imaginary, to proceed from one source, and that source t)yp 
tariff. But the majority is no longer with her. The sceptre hag 
departed from her, and the flourishing condition of her norther, 
brethren has given them an overwhelming majority. What now 
is the course of South Carolina? Does she remonstrite witi |jo, 
brethren against what she conceives an unwarrantable Oppres- 
sion? Far from it. She tells them from the first, that her dp. 
mands must be answered—that she will not be contented wi) 
a gradual reduction of the obnoxious laws to the standaid of re. 
venue—that she will compound for nothing less than their abso. 
lute, total and immediate abandonment. They compelled the 
people of the north to withdraw their capital from a channel jy 
which it had been for a long time profitably employed. The ar. 
guments, the eloquence of her orators, and the strength of thei: 
party, induced this state of affairs; and now, not content with 
this revolution, they still insist on their subscribing to their own 
utter and entire ruin. 

Look, sir, to the consequences of an immediate and total 
abandonment of the American System, such as is required by 
South Carolina. The capitalists of the north have immense 
sums embarked in manufactures. Those manufactures, by the 
withdrawal of all protection, and the influx of foreign competi- 
tion, must either be left entirely on their hands, or for the pur- 
pose of realizing some of the money already expended, must be 
disposed of at an immense sacrifice. Would it not be wiser 
and juster in congress to give them notice of their intentions; to 
say thatatthe end of acertain period they may look no longer 
for their assistance; that before that time they must arrange 
their affairs, or abide by the consequences? Reason, justice, 
common sense answer in the affirniative. But the calls ot all 
three combined have no weight with the people or the legisla 
tors of South Carolina. 

In what situation of affairs is it that South Carolina demanis 
this total and immediate abandonment of the American Systen’ 
Is itatatime when congress has evinced a determination to 
persist, though the consequences shall be her utter ruin? Far 
from it. It is at the very season when she has least to complait 
of. It is ata time when the duties complained of have already 
been reduced $6,000,000, and when she has every reason 10 
hope, that, with a little patienoe, she may meet with the gratil- 
cation of all her demands. It is at a time when the illustrious 
chief magistrate has, himself, announced that the national det! 
is nearly extinct, and that afterwards the duties will be reduced 
to the standard of revenue. I use the term illustrious will 
regard to that distinguished individual, and I deem it pertincrt 
His former deeds have placed him above the heroes anid patrio's 
of antiquity, and this late act has placed him on a level with ou 
own Washington and Jefferson, the firet of heroes and of state 
inen. 

South Carolina not content with the promised reduction 0! 
duties, and gradual abandonment of a system of which slie had 
so long complained, pronounces an irrevocable decree. Before 
itis possible for congress to meet and take her burthens 100 
consideration, she flies at once into extremes. She nullifies 4 
law of the United States, and thereby virtually nullifies te 
union itself. She makes no remonstrance, she calls no convel- 
tion, she asks no advice of her sister states, she sces or acknoW- 
ledges but one remedy for her fancied wrongs, and that remedy 
consists in a total defiance of the laws of the union. She is 1" 
contented with the reduction of six millions, not content wil! 
the promise of the president set forth in bis late message, bu! 
acts as if her burthens were to be increased and the syste! 
veted on her forever. 


ates, 
Sten 





nel. They told them that further restrictions would pwve ruin- 


The nullifying ordinance of South Carolina, is a palpable and 
direct resistance of the laws of the union. Gentlemen admit Ue 
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en ; . ; do not place the same expo- 
: ss to lay a tariff for the sake of revenue, but | rence for the doctrine of 798; but I P po 
~* Capi. power of f con push its authority to the passing of laws for the | sition upon them —— eg: Lae eer - pleased oot wero 
1 od deny of ction. If this be true sir, Carolina is wrong in| I believe that those doctrines lea _ e a emnation of nulli- 
eee ° material points. First, for forcing this system upon | fication. I believe that they would establish peace at home, 
mOvin - bang hee instance herself; secondly, for not applying to con- | and preserve the union, its best guarantee. Sir, that union is 
y with = its reduction; and thirdly, for placing herself in hostile | no longer worth preserving, if the exposition of certain gentle- 
et = potent the power of the union. meu prevail—its principles are valuable, as well as its practical 
a The tendency of this ordinance of South Carolina is, to pro- results; but if both are met aye ye rn pend a and not mine, 
. ¢ disunion certainly—civil war almost as certainly. This I, for my part, feel perfect y — ae ee t ,~ saponins of 
State unsideration alone, were there none others involved in this | Mr. Madison. oe pe Seen Sees - ; ‘ aeons | oan pomeed 
> liste,’ comentous question, would induce me to express my decided | up his principles. “pe £0, a me oo ‘a sffal she 
: then. , robation of its doctrines. That such must be the result | enter into a grave and so gun iscussion, upon an air of such 
pr disap? 90 plain to admit of a doubt. The president says in| moment. But when I hear Mr. Madison sneered at by kitlings, 
Ost of appears t , , ill he laws of the United States | who were yet in their nurse’s arms, when he was battling in this 
ocea pis proclamation that he will see the law mbar oo f liberty, for the rights of which th 
rect ? xecuted. The ordinance of nullification, pronounces those | hall on the very ramparts 0 a ie S my its of whic . _y 
ed ti “ ' ws unconstitutional, and expressly declares that they shall not} claim to be the exclusive guardians, Ae mn express my ndig- 
id they nas executed within the limits of South Carolina. Phe issue nation. I could wish if they have “_ more veneration for his 
ce: bie then is fairly made up between the parties, and war must inevi | age, that they w ould at least respect his rere meee 
ut sub. tably ensuc- The general government declares that it will not I have already, Sif, de ained the at ae ge ay at 
affai 4eld one inch of ground, and Carolina shows a firm and un- first intended; and in WP oy wi on y remar ; that feel 
ge it Jaunted front. In such delicate circumstances it is our duty to | myself called ou by my ( wpe. constituents, not to assist in 
no ion. devise means to prevent the fearful issue. _ | committing the state, at this delicate crisis. 
’ Of the Sir, the remedy of nullification is unwarranted by the consti- ne : 
id rear. tution. The delegate when he comes upon this floor, takes an ; SOUTH CAROLINA. . 
1 those oath to support the constitution. And yet the acts meditated Extracts from Mr. Preston’s speech ut the Richland meeting. 
rapital pere would be in complete violation of that instrument. | It is true that long man-worship has much deluded and de- 
» Mean South Carolina would, in all probability, turn a deaf ear to| graded the country. But principles are now abroad and events 
nd our entreaties. But if you are really disposed to act the part} palpably at hand, thatcannot but awaken men from dreams so 
ms ns of peace-makers, the position which you assume appears to me | false and fatal. As for our state, the delusion of personal politics 
She is to be entirely false. Think you that you can further your object | is long since dissipated. Even Jackson, favorite, as he was, of 
ty, had by telling South Carojina you are mad, aud the general govern- | the state, was spurned as soon as we fund that he had betrayed 
bitants ment, you are an usurper. Men are not to be put in a good | us. Has he since attempted to threaten us; We have instantly 
eS, Teal humor by enumerating their faults. It is the duty of peace-| met hii, witha blow to the face. Jacksonism, indeed, may prove, 
ree the makers to soothe, to conciliate, and not widen the breach by | elsewhere, as with us, but a sort of ghost-story: a thing that, in 
tre has debating upon the faults of the parties whom it is their object to | the dark, makes the ignorant tremble; but which no man, in the 
rthery pacify. If you wish really to conciliate, say nothing of their | day light of public excitement and discussion, will regard. ; 
at now failings to either party in this contest. Ask South Carolina not to I doubt if it be much longer efficacious in Virginia; or even in 
‘iti her carry her measure into exccution until the congress to be elect-| New York. Men might thus, in the corruptions of ordinary 
Dp pres. ed under the new apportionment shall have considered the sub- | times, set up idols, in the temples built for principle alone. But 
ver le. ject of her grievances. Tell her that her burthens are already | when a storm is visibly and rapidly gathering, whose giant ca- 
d with reduced $6,000,000, and that she has every reason to expect a| reer threatens to overwhelin the altar and its obscene rites, in 
ll of re- further reduction. Advise congress, on the other hand, to re-| the alarm of such a moment, invocations will, involuntarily, ad- 
r abso- duce her duties still further, and then will you be acting the part | dress themselves once more to the true divinity. 
led the of a peace-maker. It is true that they are too deeply pledged against us formally 
nuel in Sir, are there not strong hopes that congress would listen to | to avow our principles. Jacksonisin, Clayism, Crawfordism, and 
Phe ar. your advice? Itis proved already by the fact of the late reduc- | the like, still claim a species of consistency. Us, they cannot 
of their tion of the tariff. But in addition to this we have further con- | openly approve, after their former denunciations. They will say, 
it with firmation of their desire to do so. Letters have been received | therefore, ‘‘we cannot countenance your doctrines. We de not 
ir Own here announcing the fact that such a project was even now in| like your theory. But you are oppressed; and you are our 
contemplation. My opinion with regard to those laws is what brothers.”? To the invader, then, they must say, “pause! we 
1 total it has always been. [f would use all constitutional means to | will not see violence attempted here. If South Carolina, is put 
red by become clear of them, but I would confine inyself within the down, to-day, it will be Virginia’s turn, to-morrow: and North 
epdmes limits of the constitution. 1 would never, if possible, resort to! Carolina’s the day after.””. Thus a strong mediation will be 
by the aconvention of states; for, sir, the states can never go into con- | forced upon the general government. If it slight or refuse that 
impeti- vention with the same feelings which distinguished thei in the mediation, a southern confederacy follows—an event that the 
We pur- year 1789. The zeal of parties is too infuriate ever to adinit the | government dare nothazard. It would at once, put an end to 
bust he recurrence of such ascene. The south would go into it with the contest; however mad the government be, all thought of 
» Wiser the feelings of an angry man, and I never yet knew any good | force must be abandoned, if the south once unite: and any vio- 
ons: to grow out of passion. lent arbitrary measures, such as the proclamation announces, 
longer South Carolina has forgotten that the union was formed by | must rally the entire south to a common cause, the overthrow of 
wranse mutual concessionus—by compromise. Under this view of the | which, if now permitted, is the irretrievable loss of all southern 
ustice, case, their demands will certainly appear unreasonable. Were | liberty and security. ' 
ot all she not so lost to passion that she is no longer capable of reflee- * * * * * 4 
egisla- tion, it might occur to her that the people of the north had this] If, however, we yield to the intimidation which the government 
“ very system forced upon them. Surely then, some concessions | js playing off against us, the states that now look to us, will also 
mands are due tothem now. She would recollect the vast amount of} flinch. The “system”? will gather fresh strength—the govern- 
vaten capital which the north once employed in commerce, which] nient, a mere dreaded force. Liberty, the effort to bring back 
tion to partly by her instrumentality, was withdrawn from the ocean, to | purity to the government and to compel it to respect the rights 
? Far be shut up in the stalls and dungeons of mauufactories. Sir,| of the states, and the justice due to every portion of the con- 
mplain they were driven to this by dire and inevitable necessity. The | federacy will be stigmatized, as rebellion and treason. The at- 
iready embargo, which had the effect of almost ruining the northern tempt, that now seems hazardous, will henceforth become ut- 
son 10 states, was voted for and concurred in by the almost entire dele- | terly forlorn; and all hope of freedom falls and is extinct. 
pratili- gation of South Carolina. ‘The war was even more oppressive: What then remains, but to sustain the great measure of the 
Strious yet, though these two measures ground New England into dust, | state, so nobly begun; to vindicate, by the same act, the honor 
ul debt she never pursued the remedy now spoken of, under far less | of this commonwealth, and the general liberty and safety of this 
‘duced justifiable cireumstances, by the people of South Carolina. confederacy or else to perish, in the attempt? 
; with What can Virginia do to preserve peace and the integrity of * x * 
Hinent. the union? Advise South Carolina to abandon her cause,and| The great voice of your state calls you to be up and in arms. 
atriots lend her ear to the voice of reason. This doctrine of nullifica- | Arm, then! volunteer! enroll yourselves! rally, to the gathering 
ith our tion once established, property would no longer have any secu- | cry of your state! say “‘we are yours to the point of the bayo- 
stutes- rity among us. The agricultural interest would be ruined—all | net!” and there will be no bayonet against you. This repa- 
confidence would be lost in the laws—land would fall to almost | ration—this high, conspicuous resolution, are all that is left to 
ion of hothing—and the value of a certain species of property very | procure you safety. Your last hope of peace lies in shewing the 
ne had common among us, would be reduced to nothing. Doubt and | enemy that arms shall not avail to subjugate you—that they are 
Before distrust would usurp the place of that harmonious confidence so | far more naturally and nobly the resource of injured freedom, 
s into common in the transaction of business. than the instruments of tyranny and violence. 
nor South Carolina, sir, pretends to appeal to our ne. by <n @ Ot — 
pe tne representing her utter inability to obtain justice at the hands of TAUY AE THE . 
mven- Congress, because they must Saeateneiie, from the smaliness of NAVY OF THE UNIT ED STATES. 
knbw- the state, always be in a minority. If she is serious in this ap- From the documents accompanying the report of the 
smedy peal, first let her abolish her own iniquitous and damnable laws, | secretary of the navy, we have compiled the annexed 
js not yY which the minority in her state undergoes the most grievous | statement, showing the preseut condition of this right . 
t with Oppression—laws which Danton, Marat or Robespierre, might arm of our national defence. 
e, but have blushed to promulgate. 5 , 
bat ; Ships of the line. 
ein ri Before I conclude, | cannot help remarking, the frequent use awe Where & when buil Wh 
made of certain cabalistic terms, as though there was virtue in | Nemes end ra oh W ere F when built. ere Cm “d. 
le and them superior to every thing clsc. State rights, doctrines of °98, Columbus . ashington 1819 In ord. at Boston. 
vit the are the terms to which I allude. Sir, f have the greatest reve-! Independence74 Boston 1814 = do. do. 
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New York 1820 


Ohio 74 In ord. N. York 
Washington 74 Portsmouth 1814 do. do. 
Franklin 74 Philadelphia 1815 do. do. 
N. Carolina 74 Philadelphia 1820 do. Norfolk. 
Delaware 74 Norfolk’ 1820 Fitting for sea do. 
Alabama 74 Portsmouth On the stocks. 
Vermont 74 Boston do. do. 
Virginia 74 Boston do. do. 
Pennsylvania 74 Philadelphia do. do. 
Norfolk do. do. 


New York 74 
Frigates of the first class. 


United States 44. Philadelphia 1797 In Mediterranean. 
Brandywine 44 Washington 1825 do. do. 
Potomac 44 Washington 1821 In the Pacific. 
Constitution 44 Boston 1797 Inord. Boston. 
Hudson 44 Purchased 1826 do. New York. 
Java 44 Baltimore 1814 do. Norfolk. 
Guerriere 44 Philadelphia1814 — do. do. 
Santee 44 Portsmouth On the stocks. 
Cumberland 44 Boston do. do. 
Sabine 44 New York do. do. 
Savannah 44 New York do. do. 
Raritan 44 Philadelphia do. do. 
Columbia 44 Washington do. do. 
St. Lawrence 44 Norfolk do. do. 
Frigates of the second class. 
Constellation 36 altimore 1797 In Mediterranean. 
Congress 56 Portsmouth 1799 In ord. at Norfolk. 
Macedonian 36 Captured 1812 Re-building do. 
Sloops of war. 
John Adams 24 Charleston 1799 In Mediterranean. 
Cyane 24 Captured 1815 In ord.at Philada. 
Concord 18 Portsmouth 1828 In Mediterranean. 
Boston 18 Boston 1825 do. do. 
Vandalia 18 Philadelphia 1828 In West Indies. 
St. Louis 18 Washington 1828 do. do. 
Falmouth 18 Boston 1827 In the Pacifie. 
Warren 18 Boston 1826 Coast of Brazil. 
Peacock 18 New York 1813 do. do. 
Lexington 18 New York 1825 do. do. 
Erie 18 Baltimore 1813 In ord. Boston. 
Natchez 18 Norfolk 1827 do. Norfolk. 
Fairfield 18 New York 1828 do. do. 
Ontario 18 Baltimore 1813 do. do. 
Vincennes 18 New York 1826 do. 
Schooners of war. 
Porpoise 12 Portsmouth 1820 In the W. Indies. 
Grampus 12 Washington 1821 do. do. 
Shark 12 Washington 1821 do. do. 
Euterprize 12 New York 1831 Coast of Brazil. 
Boxer 12 Boston 1831 = do. do. 
Dolphin 12 Philadelphia 1821 In the Pacific. 
Experiment 12 Washington 1832 Norfolk. 
' RECAPITULATION. 

Ships of the line 12x74 888 

Frigates of the first class 14x44 616 

Frigates of the second class 3x36 108 

Sloops of 24 guns 2x24 48 

Sloops of 18 guns 13x18 134 

Schooners . 7x12 84. 





Total number of ships 51 guns 1,978 

The ships on the stocks, with the exeeption of the 
Pennsylvania and Savannah, could all be got ready for 
launching in ninety days, and some of them in sixty. The 
Savannah would require 120 days, and the Pennsylvania 
six months. The ships in ordinary are in various states 
of preservation, but most of them would require exten- 
sive repairs, before being ready for sea. 

In addition to the force embraced in the preceding list, 
the frames and promiscuous live oak timber for four ships 
of the line, seven frigates, four sloops of war and three 
steam vessels, are on hand, viz: at Boston, two ships of 
the line, two frigates and one sloop of war; at New York, 
one frigate; at Philadelphia, two frigates and one sloop 
of war; at Norfolk, two ships of the line, one frigate and 
one sloop of war; at Washington, one frigate and one 
sloop of war. Where the frames of the steam vessels are 
in deposite, we do not find it stated. Contracts have fur- 
ther been made for the frames, &c. of three frigates and 
three sloops of war. If we include in the estimate of 
our naval force, the ships for which the timber is already 
furnished or contracted for, the account will stand thus: 
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74’s. Frigates. Sloops. Schrs. Steam oeinals 
y 7 


In commission Q 4 
In ordinary 7 6 ~ 6 
On the stocks 5 7 
Frames on hand 4 7 4 3 
Frames countr’d for 3 3 
Total 6. 87 22 7 3 


Besides the frames above mentioned, and the timber 
properly belonging to them, there is on hand at the dif. 
ferent navy yards, under the appropriations for repairs 
and for other purposes, 75,120 eubie feet of live oak. 
339,716 do. white oak, 1,427,907 feet of plank, 7,77( 
knees, 421,045 cubie feet of yellow pine, 788,468 super. 
ficial do, do. 11,693 superficial feet of white pine, and 
48,040 cubic feet of various knees. 


114 do. copper, 355 anchors not in\use, and 27 chain ¢9- 
bles not in use. 

There is also on hand, exclusive of what is on board 
of vessels in commission, 2,232 eannon and carronades, 
228,908 round and double-headed cannon balls, 23,324 
grape and cannister, 540 tons loose grape and cannister, 
35,600 Ibs. powder, 198,382 Ibs. sulphur, 396,994 Ibs, 
nitre, 3,504 muskets, 5,703 pistols, and 5,248 cutlasses, 

The value of the stores on hand at the different navy 
yards on the Ist of October last, was as follows: : 





Portsmouth, (N.H.)......cceecccccseces $ 348,979 49 
Bostonss 2308 cee Wedees eee Fe'e Ses 6 cb ove 1,122,617 74 
a a Pe Te et Py Ona PT Te Pa 1,494,143 08 
Philadelphia... ccc ccc ccccccccccoccces 471,646 81 
Washington. .ccccccccccccccsccccsccecs 907,273 37 
Dn adhtines 04\and6e2een gee nseeaste 1,057,987 83 
PPURGROGIR « 0 0 doc vce ccc es cod cceecseeese 167,269 55 

Total, $5,579,917 92 


The estimated expenses of the navy during the year 
1833 are $3,176,766 87. In this calculation, provision 
is made for holding in commission 1 ship of the line, 3 
frigates of the first class, and 1 do. of the second elass, 
11 sloops and 7 schooners, with an aggregate of 5,(25 
officers and men, viz: for the ship of the line 835 men, 
first class frigates 454 each, second class 368, sloops 1838, 
schooners 56. 

The deaths among the officers of the navy, as far as 
ascertained, since the Ist of December, 1851, are as fol- 
lows: 3 captains, (George W. Rogers, C. C. B. Thomp- 
son and James ‘TI’. Leonard), 6 lieutenants, 1 surgeon, 1 
assistant surgeon, 2 pursers, 1 passed midshipman, 9 
midshipmen, 3 boatswains, 2 gunners and 1 marine offi- 
cer. ‘The dismissions—2 lieutenants, 1 assistant surgeon, 
1 passed midshipman, 6 midshipmen, 1 boatswain and 2 
marine officers. The resignations—2 pursers, 3 passe 
midshipmen, 18 midshipmen, 2 sail-makers and 1 marine 
officer. 

THE ARMY. 

The army, as now constituted, comprises 1 major ge- 
neral, 2 brigadier generals, 2 inspectors general, 1 quar- 
ter master general, 4 quarter masters, 1 commissary ge- 
neral of subsistence, 2 commissaries, 1 surgeon general, 
12 surgeons, 55 assistant do. 1 paymaster general, 14 pay- 
masters, 1 commissary general of purchases, 2 military 
store keepers, 13 colonels, 13 lieut. colonels, 22 majars, 
132 captains, 154 first lieutenants, 154 second do. 6 third 
do. 11 sergeant majors, 11 quarter master sergeants, 428 
sergeants, 454 corporals, 14 prineipal musicians, 212 mu- 
sicians, 108 artificers, 250 enlisted for ordnance and 5,062 
privates. ‘Total commissioned officers 594; non-com- 
missioned officers and privates 6,540. Making the whole 
strength of the army 7,134 men. The reader will per- 
ceive that this number is somewhat larger than usual, 
which is owing to the addition of six companies of ran- 
gers, comprising 685 men, as directed by an act of con- 
gress, passed at the last session. 

The number of recruits enlisted into the service during 
the year ending 30th Sept. 1832, exclusive of rangers, 
was 1,462; of whom 64 enlisted at Albany, 23 at Balti- 
more, 45 at Buffalo, 9 at Carlisle, Pa. 13 at Concord, 
Mass. 18 at Hartford, 19 at Harrisburg, Pa. 11 at Lynch- 
burg, Va. 280 at New York, 53 at Providence, 101 at 
Philadelphia, 3 at Portland, 89 at Rochester, 13 at Utica, 





3 at Winchester, Va. and the remainder at the different 


There is also on hand, 1,548 Ay of iron, 652 do. lead, : 
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stations. It will be observed that with the ex- 
of those who were reccived at the military sta- 
pout twice as many (491 out of 744) enlisted in the 


military 
ception 


ions, a > , 
pe of New York, as in all the rest of the country. 


At the different armories of the United States there 


oale manufactured or procured, during the year ending 
goth Sept. last, 1 forty-two pound iron cannon, 133 thir- 
ty-two pound do. 1} twenty-four pounders, 93 field car- 
rages, 27,453 muskets, 3,490 Hall’s rifles, 3,000 sets of 
accoutrements for infantry, 4,000 for riflemen, 1,000 do. 
for cavalry, 5,214 Ibs. canister shot, 884,395 musket ball 
and buckshot cartridges, 11,522 lbs. bullets, &c. &e. 

The whole number of militia in the United States, ae- 
cording to the latest returns, is 1,308,048; of whom 
1$8,615 are in the state of New York. ‘There were dis- 
tributed to them during the year ending 30th Sept. last, 
by the United States, 17 pieces of field artillery, 23 field 
carriages, 21,070 muskets, 2,739 artillery and cavalry 
swords, 5,767 sets of accoutrements for small arms, and 
1,100 for cavalry. [M. ¥. Jour. of Com. 

‘ — 8 B Ot 
INDIAN MASSACRES. 
From the Georgia Journal. 

The following letter from major Brooks, gives more 
of the particulars of the late massacre, in the Cherokee 
territory, than the public has heretofore received. It 
would seem that not one escaped alive to tell the tale. 
Mr. Benjamin Boman, who brought the news to major 
Wofford’s settlement, on Sunday night, was obviously 
uninformed of the time at which the appalling tragedy 
was wrought on the previous night; a fact that may be 
very important, and which tanjor Brooks, and those who 
were with him, clearly ascertained by a careful and ju- 
dicious examination of the remains. — 

De Kalb county, 22d Dec. 1832. 

Dear str—I have just arrived at home, from Sa-loo- 
quo-yeh settlement, where I witnessed the Indian out- 
rage, (or its effects), and inasmuch as the report we drew 
up, was drawn in a hurry, and under excited feelings, I 
now sit down calmly, to give you, and through the me- 
dium of your paper, the people of Georgia, a correct 
statement of the circumstances attending that truly horri- 
ble case. : 

On Sunday night, the 16th inst. I tarried at the house 
of major Nat. Wofford, Pine Log. Sometime after dark, 
the family was thrown into confusion by the arrival of 
Benjamin Boman, with the account of the murder of his 
brother and family, and requesting every white man in 
that section of country to assemble, and proceed to the 
residence of the deceased. Accordingly every man at 
Wofford’s proceeded early on Monday morning to the 
fatal spot; and owing to the alarm and confusion amongst 
the few scattering whites, and their extreme anxiety to 
defend, and if possible, to save their wives and children, 
but eleven white men appeared; and from the causes just 
stated, no one could be prevailed upon to go for the coro- 
ner, (a distance of 60 or 70 miles). In faet, the whole 
company deemed an inquest unnecessary, as the bodies 
pt 80 completely consumed as not to leave a vestige 

ved a jury toacton. The house of the deceased had been 
ry umes way-laid, by said Indians, and they ran 

rom the very door; frequent threats had been made 
pi him, and family also; but up to the fatal day no 
sanan attempt was made. The Indians of this town, 
— a says) held a war dance recently, when a propo- 
the whi ee to commence an indiscriminate slaughter of 
the * amilies in the nation, which was overruled by 
kept the Teaie, present. The chiefs of the nation had 
would ie " fans quiet by persuading them that Clay 
all out of et gm president, who would drive the whites 
thine their country, and restore their former laws to 
a ll. wih news of the clection of gen. Jackson came 
ether clap of thunder on a clear day, which was 
: use of the outrage Iam now relating, as they had 
Just heard the news, 
pede evening, 15th, William Grant and two 
ceased ae ~ Hall county, passed the house of the de- 
the door » ore night; the house was then standing, and 
trated en * re We ascertained the outrage was perpe- 
rly in the agnt, by examining the bones. We 
4 


fo 4 , 
leoay re: identified Mr. Boman’s by his coat and panta- 
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dered and burnt by these same Indians. 
should alter the name of the creek from Saloo-quo-ye 
(Bear Grass), to Keekuh-sooyeh (or Bloody Water). 





) uttons, and sus ler buck 7, which 
03 > pender buckle and key, whic 
Pointed out his bones and showed his clothes were on, 
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and he had not been in bed. Another reason was this, 
their little infant daughter’s heart, liver, lights:and sto- 
mach were nearly entire, and its little stomach distended 
with food, as if just masticated, which shewed it had not 
slept, nor the t 
consequently it must have just supped. i 
Mrs. Boman by the remains of the unborn infant which 
had preserved a small part of the back bone of its lovely 
mother, from the devouring flames. 
Boman’s mother, was old and blind for several years. 
James Lawson Beman was 21 years old, was an honest, 
honorable, industrious young man, and had committed 
no crime, but that of being a Georgian, and having rented 
an emigrated place, where he wished to settle. 
bones gave evidence of his bravery; as his rifle barrel 
was laying across his bones near his Knees, and it was 
bent to a considerable curve to the right, and the breeeh 
turned square down, where the screw pin went through. 
The rifle lock lay six feet or more from the barrel, and 
the guard at least three feet in a contrary direction, which 
shewed he had gallantly resisted. 
a beautiful woman, 18 years old, and was the mother of 
a lovely infant, a little over a year old, Mary Ann Bo- 
man, by name; and was towards another. 
tlie house two feather beds, three blankets, three cover 
lids, a new black walnut chest, containing a nice change 
of clothes, not a vestige of which remained; from which 
we concluded the house had been robbed, as it is well 
known that a feather bed will not burn up so as to leave 
no sign. 


food been acted on by way of digestion, 
We identified 


The old lady, Mrs. 


His 


Barsheba Boman was 


They liad in 


It is just two years since a traveller was robbed, mur- 


I think ee | 


People of Georgia, gallant, generous and brave, will 


you? can you? suffer your people murdered with impu- 
nity. 


No. Yours with respect. 


JACOB R. BROOKS. 
P. S. I do not believe it was a systematic arrangement 


or commencement of hostilities; but confined to that sec- 
tion of country. 
lies behaved scandalously in that scction, as none of them 
came near the shocking scene. 


Those white men who had Indian fami- 


THE CHEROKEES. 
New Echota, Nov. 24. Governor Lumpkin continues 


to distribute to the citizens of Georgia, by the lottery 
wheels, the lands and gold mines of the Cherokee nation. 
For two or three weeks we have been the spectators of 
py o by the citizens of Georgia, having no paral- 
lel in the 

most unnatural kind. 
any other civilized country, than the North American re- 
public, however regardless it might be of its honor, for 
the sake of simple justice and respect for the feelings of 
mankind, we believe such proceedings as we have 
compelled to witness, would be promptly prohibited. The 
fortunate drawers {so called) of ovr lands have been pass- 
ing and repassing single and in companies, not unlike that 
of John Gilpin’s race to the country seat, in search of the 
splendid lots which the rolling wheel had pictured to their 
imaginations. 
place, what district, number, corner, lot, station, &c. are 
the impertinent questions forced upon us. 
the pale faces again, they are closely viewin 
ed trees and the carved posts. 
been arriving at the gold mines, and they are compared 
to the great flocks of pigeons that hasten to the ground 
in search of food. 
many paths beaten, by the passing and the cross passing 
hunters. 
poor Georgia orphans have drawn gold lots belonging to 
the oppressed Cherokces—esq. ——, has been lucky; he 
has drawn a rich lot inthe bottoms of the Etaw-wah and 
Chattahoochy rivers—Mr. —— will be relieved from his 
embarrassments; he has drawn a first rate lot, and is worth 
hundreds of dollars. 
sorbing subjects which engross the conversation of the 
Georgia circles, and it would seem, as thoughtlessly of 
the Cherokee claim to the property, as if they never ex- 
isted. 
that the drawers of our lands are now entering the nation 


1istory of mankind, and to our feelings of the 
If such a case was progressing in 


een 


Ho, sir! where is the nearest line to this 
When we sce 


the mark- 


The gold drawers have 


Every lot has been viewed, anc as 


The rich man in Georgia is now richer—the 


These are a few of the deeply ab- 


Such is the progress of the Georgia measures, 
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Ohio 74 New York 1820 Inord. N. York. 
Washington 74 Portsmouth 1814 do. do. 
Franklin 74 Philadelphia 1815 do. do 


N. Carolina 74 Philadelphia 1820 do. Norfolk. 


Delaware 74 Norfolk ' 1820 Fitting for sea do. 
Alabama 74 Portsmouth On the stocks. 
Vermont 74 Boston do. do. 
Virginia 74 Boston do. do. 
Pennsylvania 74 Philadelphia do. do. 

New York 74 Norfolk do. do. 


Frigates of the first class. 
United States 44. Philadelphia 1797 In Mediterranean. 


Brandywine 44 Washington 1825 = do. do. 
Potomac 44 Washington 1821 In the Pacific. 
Constitution 44 Boston 1797 Inord. Boston. 
Hudson 44 Purchased 1826 do. New York. 
Java 44 Baltimore 1814 do. Norfolk. 
Guerriere 44 Philadelphia 1814 — do. do. 
Santee 44 Portsmouth On the stocks. 
Cumberland 44 Boston do. do. 
Sabine 44 New York do. do. 
Savannah 44 New York do. do. 
Raritan 44 Philadelphia do. do. 
Columbia 44 Washington do. do. 

St. Lawrence 44 Norfolk do. do. 


Frigates of the second class. 
Constellation 36 Baltimore 1797 In Mediterranean. 
Congress 56 Portsmouth 1799 In ord. at Norfolk. 
Macedonian 36 Captured 1812 Re-building do. 
Sloops of war. 


John Adams 24 Charleston 1799 In Mediterranean. 
Cyane 24 Captured 1815 Inord.at Philada. 
Concord 18 Portsmouth 1828 In Mediterranean. 
Boston 18 Boston 1825 do. do. 
Vandalia 18 Philadelphia 1828 In West Indies. 
St. Louis 18 Washington 1828 do. do. 
Falmouth 18 Boston 1827 In the Pacific. 
Warren 18 Boston 1826 Coast of Brazil. 
Peacock 18 New York 1813 do. do. 
Lexington 18 New York 1825 do. do. 
Erie 18 Baltimore 1813 In ord. Boston. 
Natchez 18 Norfolk 1827 do. Norfolk. 
Fairfield 18 New York 1828 do. do. 
Ontario 18 Baltimore 1813 do. do. 


Vincennes 18 New York 1826 do. 
Schooners of war. 
Porpoise 12 Portsmouth 1820 In the W. Indies. 


Grampus 12 Washington 1821 do. do. 
Shark 12 Washington 1821 do. do. 
Euterprize 12 New York 1831 Coast of Brazil. 
Boxer 12 Boston 1831 = do. do. 


Dolphin 12 Philadelphia 1821 In the Pacific. 
Experiment 12 Washington 1832 Norfolk. 
RECAPITULATION. 





Ships of the line ; 12x74 888 
Frigates of the first class 14x44 616 
Frigates of the second class 3x36 108 
Sloops of 24 guns 2x24 48 
Sloops of 18 guns 13x18 134 
Schooners . 7x12 84. 
Total number of ships 51 guns 1,978 


The ships on the stocks, with the exeeption of the 
Pennsylvania and Savannah, could all be got ready for 
launching in ninety days, and some of them in sixty. The 
Savannah would require 120 days, and the Pennsylvania 
six months. The ships in ordinary are in various states 
of preservation, but most of them would require exten- 
sive repairs, before being ready for sea. 

In addition to the force embraced in the preceding list, 
the frames and promiscuous live oak timber for four ships 
of the line, seven frigates, four sloops of war and three 
steam vessels, are on hand, viz: at Boston, two ships of 
the line, two frigates and one sloop of war; at New York, 
one frigate; at Philadelphia, two + ey and one sloop 
of war; at Norfolk, two ships of the line, one frigate and 
one sloop of war; at Washington, one frigate and one 
sloop of war. Where the frames of the steam vessels are 
in deposite, we do not find it stated. Contracts have fur- 
ther been made for the frames, &e. of three frigates and 
three sloops of war. If we include in the estimate of 
our naval force, the ships for which the timber is already 
furnished or contracted for, the account will stand thus: 
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74’s. Frigzates. Sloops. Schrs. 
In commission 0 pi Q 7 nem ontsel 
In ordinary 7 6 * 6 
On the stocks 5 7 
Frames on hand 4 7 4 3 
Frames contr’d for 3 3 
Total 16 27 22 7 3 


Besides the frames above mentioned, and the timber 
she ag belonging to them, there is on hand at the dig. 
erent navy yards, under the appropriations for repairs 
and for other purposes, 75,120 eubie feet of live onk. 
339,716 do. white oak, 1,427,907 feet of plank, 7,770 
knees, 421,045 cubic feet of yellow pine, 788,468 super. 
ficial do. do. 11,693 superficial feet of white pine, anq 
48,040 cubic feet of various knees. 


There is also on hand, 1,548 tons of iron, 652 do. lead, | 


114 do. copper, 355 anchors not in use, and 27 chain cg. 
bles not in use. 

There is also on hand, exclusive of what is on board 
of vessels in commission, 2,232 cannon and earronades, 
228,908 round and double-headed cannon balls, 23,324 
grape and cannister, 540 tons loose grape and cannister, 
35,600 Ibs. powder, 198,382 Ibs. sulphur, 396,994 Ibs, 
nitre, 3,504 muskets, 5,703 pistols, and 5,248 cutlasses, 

The value of the stores on hand at the different nayy 
yards on the Ist of October last, was as follows: ‘ 


Portsmouth, (N.H.)..... eee ee ceeeeeees $ 348,979 49 
Boston. ....2.-55 piedvee Gee 60's 008% 6 oS ode 1,122,617 79 
gt CO, 2 ee TE RETRO LIEE ET EE CEI 1,494,143 08 
Philadelphia . 2.2 cccccccccccccccsccces 471,646 81 
Washington . .ccecccccccccccccccccccces 907,273 37 
Norfolk ..... POPC TTT TT TTT TTT Tt 1,057,987 83 
PPUMEROGIR 2 0 conc ences ceed sed ceed esoeses 167,269 55 





Total, $5,579,917 99 

The estimated expenses of the navy during the year 
1833 are $3,176,766 87. In this calculation, provision 
is made for holding in commission 1 ship of the line, 3 
frigates of the first class, and 1 do. of the second class, 
11 sloops and 7 schooners, with an aggregate of 5,025 
officers and men, viz: for the ship of the line 835 men, 
first class frigates 454 each, second class 368, sloops 188, 
schooners 56. 

The deaths among the officers of the navy, as far as 
ascertained, since the Ist of December, 1831, are as fol- 
lows: 3 captains, (George W. Rogers, C. C. B. Thomp- 
son and James ‘IT’. Leonard), 6 lieutenants, 1 surgeon, 1 
assistant surgeon, 2 pursers, 1 passed midshipman, 9 
midshipmen, 3 boatswains, 2 gunners and 1 marine offi- 
cer. ‘The dismissions—2 lieutenants, 1 assistant surgeon, 
1 passed midshipman, 6 midshipmen, 1 boatswain and 2 
marine officers. The resignations—2 pursers, 3 passefl 
midshipmen, 18 midshipmen, 2 sail-makers and 1 marine 
officer. 

—— i ® © Ot 
THE ARMY. 

The army, as now constituted, comprises 1 major ge- 
neral, 2 brigadier generals, 2 inspectors general, 1 quar- 
ter master general, 4 quarter masters, 1 commissary ge- 
neral of subsistence, 2 commissaries, 1 surgeon general, 
12 surgeons, 55 assistant do. 1 paymaster general, 14 pay- 
masters, 1 commissary general of purchases, 2 military 
store keepers, 13 colonels, 13 lieut. colonels, 22 majars, 
132 captains, 154 first lieutenants, 154 second do. 6 third 
do. 11 sergeant majors, 11 quarter master sergeants, 428 
sergeants, 454 corporals, 14 principal musicians, 212 mu- 
sicians, 108 artificers, 250 enlisted for ordnance and 5,062 
privates. Total commissioned officers 594; non-com- 
missioned officers and privates 6,540. Making the whole 
strength of the army 7,134 men. The reader will per- 
ceive that this number is somewhat larger than usual, 
which is owing to the addition of six companies of ran- 
gers, comprising 685 men, as directed by an act of con- 
gress, passed at the last session. 

The number of recruits enlisted into the service during 
the year ending 30th Sept. 1832, exclusive of rangers, 
was 1,462; of whom 64 enlisted at Albany, 23 at Balti- 
more, 45 at Buffalo, 9 at Carlisle, Pa. 13 at Concord, 
Mass. 18 at Hartford, 19 at Harrisburg, Pa. 11 at Lynch- 
burg, Va. 280 at New York, 53 at Providence, 101 at 
Philadelphia, 3 at Portland, 89 at Rochester, 13 at Utica, 
3 at Winchester, Va. and the remainder at the different 
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military stations. It will be observed that with the ex- 


ception of those who were received at the milita sta- 
tions, about twice as many (491 out of 744) enlisted in the 
state of New York, as in all the rest of the country. 

At the different armories of the United States there 
were manufactured or procured, during the year ending 
goth Sept. last, 1 forty-two pound iron cannon, 133 thir- 
ty-two pound do. 11 twenty-four pounders, 93 field car- 
riages, 27,453 muskets, 3,490 Hall’s rifles, 3,000 sets of 
accoutrements for infantry, 4,000 for riflemen, 1,000 do. 
for cavalry, 5,214 Ibs. canister shot, 884,395 musket ball 
and buckshot cartridges, 11,322 lbs. bullets, &c. Ke. 

The whole number of militia in the United States, ac- 
cording to the latest returns, is 1,308,048; of whom 
188,615 are in the state of New York. ‘There were dis- 
tributed to them during the year ending 30th Sept. last, 
py the United States, 17 pieces of field artillery, 23 field 
carriages, 21,070 muskets, 2,739 artillery and cavalry 
swords, 5,767 sets of accoutrements for small arms, and 
1,100 for cavalry. [M. ¥. Jour. of Com. 

; —— 1098 @ Ote--— 
INDIAN MASSACRES. 
From the Georgia Journal. 

The following letter from major Brooks, gives more 
of the particulars of the late massacre, in the Cherokee 
territory, than the public has heretofore received. It 
would seem that not one escaped alive to tell the tale. 
Mr. Benjamin Boman, who brought the news to major 
Wofford’s settlement, on Sunday night, was obviously 
uninformed of the time at which the appalling tragedy 
was wrought on the previous night; a fact that may be 
very important, and which major Brooks, and those who 
were with him, clearly ascertained by a careful and ju- 
dicious examination of the remains. ~ 

De Kalb county, 22d Dec. 1832. 

Dear stn—I have just arrived at home, from Sa-loo- 
quo-yeh settlement, where I witnessed the Indian out- 
rage, (or its effects), and inasmuch as the report we drew 
up, was drawn in a hurry, and under excited feelings, I 
now sit down calmly, to give you, and through the me- 
dium of your paper, the people of Georgia, a correct 
statement of the circumstances attending that truly horri- 
ble case. 

On Sunday night, the 16th inst. I tarried at the house 
of major Nat. Wofford, Pine Log. Sometime after dark, 
the family was thrown into confusion by the arrival of 
Benjamin Boman, with the account of the murder of his 
brother and family, and requesting every white man in 
that section of country to assemble, and proceed to the 
residence of the deceased. Accordingly every man at 
Wofford’s proceeded early on Monday morning to the 
fatal spot; and owing to the alarm and confusion amongst 
the few seattering whites, and their extreme anxiety to 
nog. if possible, to save their wives and children, 

even white men appeared; and from the causes just 
stated, no one could be prevailed upon to go for the coro- 
ner, (a distance of 60 or 70 miles). In fact, the whole 
company deemed an inquest unnecessary, as the bodies 
ps: 80 completely consumed as not to leave a vestige 
or a jury toacton. The house of the deceased had been 
riko umes way-laid, by said Indians, and they ran 
rom the very door; frequent threats had been made 
= him, and family also; but up to the fatal day no 
(romans attempt was made. The Indians of this town, 
ofa aye) held a war dance recently, when a propo- 
the where € to commence an indiscriminate slaughter of 
és e families in the nation, which was overruled by 
kent t ge present. The chiefs of the nation had 
wel “ed ndians quiet by persuading them that Clay 
ou re ce president, who would drive the whites 
them t eir country, and restore their former laws to 
a then ae news of the election of gen. Jackson came 
oa ct : , clap of thunder on a clear day, which was 
jen boon of the outrage Iam now relating, as they had 

eard the news. 
out Saturday evening, 15th, William Grant and two 

€men from Hall county, passed the house of the de- 
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and he had not been in bed. Another reason was this, 
their litde infant daughter’s heart, liver, lights-and sto- 
mach were nearly evtire, and its little stomach distended 
with food, as if just masticated, which shewed it had not 
slept, nor the food been acted on by way of digestion, 
consequently it must have just supped. We identified 
Mrs. Boman by the remains of the unborn infant which 
had preserved a small part of the back bone of its lovely 
mother, from the devouring flames. The old lady, Mrs. 
Boman’s mother, was old and blind for several years. 
James Lawson Beman was 21 years old, was an honest, 
honorable, industrious young man, and had committed 
no crime, but that of being a Georgian, and having rented 
an emigrated place, where he wished to settle. His 
bones gave evidence of his bravery; as his rifle barrel 
was laying across his bones near his knees, and it was 
bent to a considerable curve to the right, and the breech 
turned square down, where the serew pin went through. 
‘The rifle lock lay six feet or more from the barrel, and 
the guard at least three feet in a contrary direction, which 
shewed he had galiantly resisted. Barsheba Boman was 
a beautiful woman, 18 years old, and was the mother of 
a lovely infant, a little over a year old, Mary Ann Bo- 
man, by name; and was towards another. They had in 
tlie house two feather beds, three blankets, three cover 
lids, a new black walnut chest, containing a nice change 
of clothes, not a vestige of which remained; from which 
we concluded the house had been robbed, as it is well 
known that a feather bed will not burn up so as to leave 
no sign. 


It is just two years since a traveller was robbed, mur- 
dered and burnt by these same Indians. I think the 
should alter the name of the creek from Saloo-quo-ye 
(Bear Grass), to Keekuh-sooyeh (or Bloody Water). 

People of Georgia, gallant, generous and brave, will 
you? can you? suffer your people murdered with impu- 
nity. No. Yours with respect. 

JACOB R. BROOKS. 

P. S. I do not believe it was a systematic arrangement 
or commencement of hostilities; but confined to that sec- 
tion of country. Those white men who had Indian fami- 
lies behaved scandalously in that section, as none of them 
came near the shocking scene. 


a BM Bee 


THE CHEROKEES. 

New Echota, Nov. 24. Governor Lumpkin continues 
to distribute to the citizens of Georgia, by the lottery 
wheels, the lands and gold mines of the Cherokee nation. 
For two or three weeks we have been the spectators of 
pe by the citizens of Georgia, having no paral- 
lel in the history of mankind, and to our feelings of the 
most unnatural kind. If such a case was progressing in 
any other civilized country, than the North American re- 
public, however regardless it might be of its honor, for 
the sake of simple justice and respeet for the feelings of 
mankind, we believe such proceedings as we have been 
compelled to witness, would be promptly prohibited. The 
fortunate drawers {so called) of our lands have been pass- 
ing and repassing single and in companies, not unlike that 
of John Gilpin’s race to the country seat, in search of the 
splendid lots which the rolling wheel had pictured to their 
imaginations. Ho, sir! where is the nearest line to this 
place, what district, number, corner, lot, station, &c. are 
the impertinent questions forced upon us. When we see 
the pale faces again, they are closely viewing the mark- 
ed trees and the carved posts. The gold drawers have 
been arriving at the gold mines, and they are compared 
to the great flocks of pigeons that hasten to the ground 
in search of food. Every lot has been viewed, and as 
many paths beaten, by the passing and the cross passing 
hunters. The rich man in Georgia is now richer—the 
poor Georgia orphans have drawn gold lots belonging to 
the oppressed Cherokees—esq. ——, has been lucky; he 
has drawn a rich lot in the bottoms of the Etaw-wah and 
Chattahoochy rivers—Mr. will be relieved from his 
embarrassments; he has drawn a first rate lot, and is worth 
hundreds of dollars. ‘These are a few of the deeply ab- 
sorbing subjects which engross the conversation of the 
Georgia circles, and it would seem, as thoughtlessly of 
the Cherokee claim to the property, as if they never ex- 
isted. Such is the progress of the Georgia measures, 
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to settle on them, at a time when they are in the posses- 
sion of the aboriginal proprietors, and their right to them 
unrelinquished. ‘To this invasion of our property we 
protest; and we state to our readers, our right to the lands 
money has never bought. We hold the bond and seal of 
the republic to protect this property. We have stricken 
off from our nation province after province in considera- 
tion of this promised protection. 

The Indian bill of 1830, sanctioned by president Jack- 
son himself, ‘‘provides that the existing treaties with the 
Indian tribes shall not be violated.” The supreme court 
have decided that our treaties are binding on the govern- 
ment, and the laws of Georgia are a nullity. The supe- 
rior and inferior courts of Georgia have decided that the 
right of soil belongs to the Cherokees, the laws of Geor- 
gia to the contrary notwithstanding. Let us, therefore, 
calmly wait and see if the government will not yet acqui- 
esce in the numerous authorities we have cited, from 
which we claim our relief; or whether the government 
will choose to have their laws nullified by a state as the 
easiest mode of releasing itself from enforcing them. 

| Cherokee Phanix. 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 
Accompanying the message of the president to both houses of con- 
gress, 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Department of war, Nov. 25, 1832. 
To the president of the United States: 

Sia: In conformity with your instructions, I proceed to lay 
before you a brief statement of the various operations of this de- 
partment for the past year, and such suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the several branches of the public service, committed to 
its care, as experience has dictated; and, in executing this task, 
it is due to the services, exertions and fidelity, of the officers at 
the head of the respective bureaus of the department, that I 
should acknowledge their able assistance, and the important be- 
nefits I have derived from their counsel and co-operation in the 
administration of the concerns of this highly respectable office. 

During the past session, the hostile aggressions of the Sac and 
Fox Indians, upon the borders of illinois and Michigan, requir- 
ed and received the prompt attention of the government. The 
executives of the states of Missouri, Hiinois and Indiana, and 
of the territory of Michigan, co-operated zealously and efficient- 
ly in the measures of protection. The regular troops in the vi- 
cinity of the theatre of hostilities were concentrated under bri- 
gadier general Atkinson, and brought into the field; and the mi- 
litia of Ulinois, and of that part of the territory of Michigan ex- 
posed to danger, promptly repaired to the defence of the frontier. 
Such was the nature of the warfare and of the country, that it 
was difficult immediately to protect the long line of scattered 
settlements, and to bring the enemy toaction. Asa precaution- 
ary measure, and to place the result of the campaign as far be- 
yond the reach of accident as possible, the garrisons at some of 
the posts upon the seaboard, and upon the lakes, were ordered 
to Chicago, under the command of major general Scott, to co- 
operate with the force already employed under brigadier general 
Atkinson. The celerity with which these troops moved, is cre- 
ditable to their character and discipline. One of the companies 
reached Chicago in eighteen days from Old Point Comfort,a dis- 
tance, by the route necessarily travelled, of more than eighteen 
hundred miles; and the movement of the whole was marked by 
the greatest despatch. Unfortunately, their hopes of being use- 
ful to their country were suddenly arrested, when highest, by 
the appearance of the cholera; and probably few military expe- 
ditions have presented scenes more appalling in themselves, or 
demanding the exertion of greater moral courage. The occasion 
was met by major general Scott in a manner worthy of his high 
character, and the example he gave to the American army in 
_ that period of trying responsibility, is not less important, than 
was his gallant bearing in the presence of the enemy during the 
late war. His efforts were well seconded by the officers, and no 
practicable method seems to have been omitted to stay, or to 
cure, the pestilence. Of about fifteen hundred officers and men 
of the regular troops ordered to the north western frontier, not 
less than two hundred died by the cholera. 


General Atkinson, with the regular troops and militia under 
his command, pursued the Indians through a country very diffi- 
cult to be penetrated, of which litte was known, and where 
much exertion was required to procure supplies. These cir- 
cumstances necessarily delayed the operations, and were pro- 
ductive of great responsibility to the commanding officer, and of 
great sufferings and privations to all employed in this harrassing 
warfare. 


The Indians, however, were driven from their fastnesses, and 
fled towards the Mississippi, with the intention of seeking re- 
fuge in the country west of that river. ‘hey were immediately 
followed by general Atkinson, with a mounted force, overtaken, 
and completely vanquished. The arrangements of the com- 
manding general, as well in the pursuit as in the action, were 
prompt and judicious, and the conduct of the officers and men 
was exemplary. The campaign terminated in the unqualified 
submission of the hostile party, and in the adoption of measures 
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for the permanent security of the frontier; and the result ha 
duced upon the Indians of that regior i sere 
ed upo gion a salutary impressio 
which, it is to be hoped, will prevent the recurrence of sj); " 
scenes: vmnilar 
The extensive operations rendered necessary by 
have demonstrated the able organization and efficiency of t,¢ 
various staff departments of the army, and their capacity to slaiee 
any exigency which may require their exertions. They nat 
also shown that the morale and discipline of the troops are wel 
preserved, and that, whenever or wherever their serviees may 
be wanted, the expectations of their country will not be disap 
pointed. 4 
An act of the last session of congress authorised the ra 
six companies Of mounted rangers for the defence of the fro, 
tiers. Five of these were organized without delay, immediat.. 
ly after the passage of the law; but, owing to the absence of the 
person selected for the command of the sixth, with the troon, 
employed under general Atkinson, that company was not brough, 
into service during the active portion of the season. It is now 
however, filled and under orders. , 
I have caused a comparative view to be appended to this ro. 
port, showing the difference of cost between the maintenance 
of this corps of rangers, and of a regiment of dragoons. It wi; 
be perceived, that the former exceeds the latter by one hundred 
and fifty-three thousand nine hundred and thirty-two doljars 
The rangers costing annually two hundred and ninety-sey, 
thousand five hundred and thirty dollars, and the dragoons on ¢ 
hundred and forty-three thousand five hundred and ninety-ejg); 
dollars; an excess of expenditure well worthy of consideratio) 
unless there are circumstances connected with the nature of the 


these events 
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duties of these corps, which give to the rangers, as at present 


organized, a decided preference over the dragoons. It is yy 
conviction, that there are no such circumstances, and that a re- 
giment of dragoons would be more efficient as well as more 
economical. From the constitution of the corps of rangers, and 
from the short periods of their service, their organization is but 
little superior to that of the ordinary militia. Every year tere 
must be a great loss of time in the reconstruction of the corps, and 
in the acquisition of the necessary experience and knowledge. 
And its constitution is so dissimilar from that of any other branch 
of the army, that a perfect union of sentiment and action be- 
tween them can scarcely be expected. The want of these must 
frequently be injurious to the public service. 

Regular cavalry are fully competent to the discharge of all the 
duties required of mounted rangers. In celerity of movement, 
they will of course be equal, and if, (which however is doubt- 
ful), the rifle is considered the most efficient arm for mounted 
troops, operating against the Indians, this weapon can be placed 
in the hands of such cavalry, and they can easily be trained to 
its use. 

Besides other important objects, it is desirable to preserve in 
our military system the elements of cavalry tactics, and to keep 
pace with the improvements made in them by other nations. 
‘The establishment of a regiment of dragoons would complete the 
personnel of our army, and would introduce a force which would 
harmonize with, and participate in, the esprit du corps so essen- 
tial to military efficiency, and so easily and certainly created by 
military principles. 

It seems to be now conceded, and it surely may well be, that 
mounted troops are absolutely necessary for the defence of thoi 
part of the inland frontier in contact with the Indian tribes. Our 
permanent military posts, garrisoned by infantry, exert a moral 
influence over the Indians, and protect important and exposed 
positions. But to overtake and chastise marauding parties, and 
in fact to earry on any serious Operations against an Indian foe 
in the level regions of the west, horsemen are indispensably ne- 
cessary. Presuming, therefore, that some force of this descrip- 
tion will be retained, I have the honor to suggest the propriety 
of the conversion of the corps of rangers into a regiment of dra- 
goons. 

The report of the officer, at the head of the engineer depart- 
ment, presents a comprehensive view of the operations assigned 
to the corps under his superintendence, in its three great divi- 
sions of fortifications, internal improvement and military educa- 
tion. 

In the construction of the various works of defence upon the 
maritime frontier, the progress has been as rapid as was comp 
tible with a proper and economical administration of this im- 
portant duty, and with tlie numerous calls upon the officers of 
that department. So much delay and loss are experienced, n¢t 
only in this branch of the public service, but in almost all other, 
requiring the disbursement of money, by the late period at which 
the appropriations are sometimes made, that I am led to intro- 
duce the subject here, in the hope, that it will engage the atten- 
tion of congress. The pecuniary loss is not the only injury, 
particularly in all the works of fortification and internal improve 
ment: The operations are unnecessarily discontinued during 
one part of the working season, and too rapidly prosecuted dur 
ing another, and the result is, consequently, more or less wn! 
vorable. 

The numerical strength of the engineer corps is not now suf 
ficient for the performance of the duties required of its officers 
They have all been actively and zealously engaged, and ther" 
scientific and practical attainments eminently qualify them !0! 
the discharge of the various functions they are performing, Wh 
ther belonging appropriately to their profession, or assigned 1° 
them by this department. For the facts connected with this sub 
ject, I refer to the report of the chief engineer, contenting my- 
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The prospect of gradual and continued promotion, held out to 


establishment below the numbers demanded by the exigency of | the other officers of the army, is a powerful incentive to good 


the service. Either the duty will not be performed, as has hap- 
pened this season in some instances, or, as has happened in 
others, it will be worse performed, and at a greater expense: for 
it is impossible to transfer, from civil life, or from other depart- 
ments of the army, persons possessing the requisite attainments, 
without previous experience, to insure science and skill in the 
execution of these uties, and a system of vigilant supervision 
in the administration of their fiscal concerns. ‘To acquire these 

yalifications, Lime and experience are necessary. And the re- 
sponsibility imposed by a permanent attachment to the depart- 
ment, and the esprit du corps created by it, are both favorable to 
amore faithful and efficient discharge of the duties appertaining 
ty it. For these reasons, and from the clearest conviction, that 
such a measure Is demanded by the public interest, | venture to 
renew the recommendation contained in my last annual report, 
fora moderate and gradual increase of the engineer corps, aud 
to express ny full concurrence in the views presented by the 
chief engineer upon that subject. 

The military academy, as will be seen by the report of the 
poard of visiters, is steadily pursuing its course of usefulness. 
Asan institution national in its objects, its administration, its 
support, and its pupils, it merits the fostering care of the govern- 
ment, and the kind regard of the public. For a series of years, 
it has undergone the rigid examination of the most respectable 
citizens, selected from every part of the country, many of whom 
have arrived there with strong prejudices against it, but all of 
whom, I believe, have returned with a deep conviction of its 
importance and admirable management. As a school where the 
yarious sciences, auxiliary to the art of war, are taught, and 
taught most thoroughly; as a camp of instruction, where the 
practical duties of the soldier are acquired, and where the difti- 
cult art of governing is learned, by learning first the duty of obe- 
dience; as a place of deposite, where all the improvements in 
military knowledge, throughout the world, are ascertained, pre- 
served, and investigated; and as a point of concentration, where 
young men are brought into friendly contact and emulation, 
from every part of the union, and are sent out to defend their 
country, with their sectional prejudices diminished, and their 
views enlarged, it is ainong the most valuable possessions of the 
republic. 

Lcoineide in opinion with the board in the suggestions they 
have made, aud commend them to your favorable notice. From 
personal inspection, [T am satisfied that the additions to the 
buildings pointed out in the report, are required by the public 
interest, and that they are essential to the comfort of the profes- 
sors and pupils, and to a due prosecution of their duties and 
studies. And, especially, [ am impressed with the importance 
ofa proper place of public worship, where all the persons at- 
tached to the institution, amounting, with their families, to more 
than eight hundred individuals, can assemble and unite in the 
performance of religious duties. In a Christian community, the 
obligations upon this subject will not be questioned; and the ex- 
pense of providing a suitable place of worship, especially as a 
chaplain is maintained there, cannot be put in competition with 
the permanent advantages of a course of religious instruction to 
such a number of persons; a large portion ef whom are at that 
critical period which determines whether the future course of 
life shall be for evil or for good. 

The reasons heretofore urged for an augmentation and more 
efficient organization of the topographical corps, still exist in 
full force. The duties assigned to that branch of the staff re- 
quire extensive scientific attainments, together with much expe- 
rence. They are productive of important advantages, as well 
in peace as in war; and therefore address themselves with pecu- 
liar force to the favorable consideration of the government. 
This corps is not sufficiently numerous for the discharge of the 
duties required of it, and the additional expenditures, rendered 
necessary by this state of things, exceed the amount demanded 

y the proposed augmentation. Independently, however, of the 
absolute economy which would result from the adoption of this 
measure, it is called for by other and not less forcible considera- 
tions. Ali experience proves that a corps organized upon mili- 
lary principles is more responsible, more efficient, and better 
eoverned, than individuals can be, who are united by different 
and ordinary associations. Causes are put in operation which 
necessarily produce emulation, professional pride, and united 
action. The character of the eorps is dear to every individual, 
on each becomes identified with its prospects and reputation. 
aa lcers temporarily assigned to topographical duties cannot be 
ee to feel the same interest in the prosecution of these 

‘ors which they would do if they were constituent members 


of the corps, and looking forward to it for advancement in pro- 
fessional 
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standing, as well as in military rank. Many officers, 

8 occasionally employed, and were they not so, 
nch of the public interest would remain unexe- 
An efficient and increased organization, fully adequate 
uties of the corps, may be effected without any addition 
For the details of such a plan, I beg 
r to the report of the officer temporarily in charge 


probably no class of officers under the government 
pensation is more inadequate to their services, than 
ical staff of the army. ‘There are but two grades, 
sistant surgeon, in this corps; and the pay of the 
‘five dollars, and the pay of the latter is forty dol- 


conduct, and, when realized, becomes its just reward. Of this 
the medical officers are deprived; for the slight difference of rank 
and pay at present existing is scarcely worthy of consideration. 
The nature of their profession requiring time, experience, and 
pecuniary means, for its acquisition; the responsible and ardu- 
ous services demanded of them; the relation, not always a plea- 
sant one, in which they stand to the line of the army; and, I 
may add, in justice to this meritorious class of officers, their 
general capacity, re=pectability, and good conduct, entitle them 
tu a higher rate of compensation; and I indulge the hope that 
their claims will be favorably considered. 


in the subsistence of the army an important change has been 

made, which, [ trust, will prove salutary to the bealth and mo- 

rals of the troops. In lieu of spirituous liquor, which formerly 

composed a part of each ration, a commutation was some time 

since established, by which its value was paid to each soldier in 

money; but, at the same time, he had permission to purchase 

this destructive article from the sutler of the post. ‘The regula- 

tion you have recently authorised, substitutes coffee and sugar 

for the commutation previously established. Four pounds of 
coffee and eight pounds of sugar are hereafter to be issued with 

every one hundred rations. And, at those posts where the 

troops prefer it, ten pounds of rice are allowed to the same 

number of rations, instead of the beans which have formed a 

constituent portion of the subsistenee of the soldier. From a 

comparative estimate furnished by the commissary general, it 
appears that this alteration in the component parts of the ration 

will add but two mills and four-tenths to its cost, and will in- 

crease the whole amount of the army subsistence by a sum not 
exceeding six thousand dollars—an expenditure not to be regard- 
ad, when the benefits resulting from it are taken into view. 
Simultaneously with this arrangement, a regulation was adopted, 
prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors by the sutlers to the 
troops, and its introduction, under any circumstances, into the 
camps and forts of the United States, with the exception of the 
hospital stores, and of the quantity necessary to issue under that 
provision of the law which allows an extra gill to every soldier 
engaged in fatigue duty. No authority to dispense with this is 
vested in the executive, and congress alone can interpose the 
necessary remedy. If am satisfied the great cause of public mo- 
rals, as well as the discipline and efficiency of the army, would 
be promoted by an entire abolition of these issues; and I cannot 
but hope that the legislative authority will be exerted for that 
purpose. An addition of three cents to the sum allowed for 
extra daily labor, would be more than an adequate pecuniary 
compensation for the deprivation herein recommended, and 
would increase, but in a very inconsiderable degree, the public 
expenditure. 

A very partial knowledge of the actual condition of our army, 
is sufficient to satisfy the most superficial observer, that to habits 
of intemperance may be traced almost all the evils of our mili- 
tary establishment. These need no enumeration, that an ade- 
quate conception may be formed of their nature and consequen- 
ces. Butitis time that an enemy so insidious and destructive, 
were met and overcome; that all palliatives were abandoned; 
and that a system of exclusion, of entire, unconditional, exelu- 
sion, were introduced and enforeed. Every just consideration 
of policy and morality requires this measure, and public opinion 
is certainly prepared for, and would approve it. I earnestly re- 
commend the subject to your most favorable consideration. 

I beg leave to refer you to the accompanying report of the of- 
ficer in charge of the bureau of Indian affairs, fora detailed 
statement of the operations and condition of that branch of the 
public service. 

Among the southern and south western Indians. no event has 
occurred to disturb the relations existing between them and the 
United States. ‘The settled policy of the government to induce 
the [Indians to remove beyond the limits of the respective states 
and territories, where this can be done upon reasonable terms, 
and with their free consent, has been steadily kept in view. The 
objects and necessity of that policy are so clearly stated in the 
message of the president of the United States to congress of De- 
cember 2, 1828, that I take the liberty of drawing your attention 
to those remarks: 


“In the practice of European states,’ says president Adams, 
‘before our revolution, they (the Indians,) had been considered 
as children, to be governed; as tenants at discretion, to be dis- 
possessed as occasion might require; as hunters, to be indemni- 
fied, by trifling concessions, for removal from the grounds, upon 
which their game was extirpated. In changing the system, it 
would seem as if a full contemplation of the consequences of 
the change had not been taken. We have been far more suc- 
cessful in the acquisition of theirlands, than in imparting to 
them the principles, or inspiring them with the spirit, of civili- 
zation. But, in appropriating to ourselves their hunting grounds, 
we have brought upon ourselves the obligation of providing them 
with subsistence; and, when we have had the rare good fortune 
of teaching them the arts of civilization, and the doctrines of 
Christianity, we have unexpectedly found them forming, in the 
midst of ourselves, communities claiming to be independent of 
ours, and rivals of sovereignty within the territories of the mem- 
bers of the union. This state of things requires that a remedy 
should be provided—a remedy which, while it shall do justice 
to these unfortunate children of nature, may secure to the mem- 





bers of our confederation their rights of sovereignty and of soil. 
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the report of the secretary of war, are recommended to the con- 
sideration of congress.”? 

“While some of our citizens,’’ says general Porter, in the 
very able report here referred to, ‘‘who are the advocates of 
primitive and imprescriptible rights, in their broadest extent, 
centend that these tribes are independent nations, and have the 
sole and exclusive right to the property and governmentof the 
territories they occupy, others consider them as mere tenants at 
will, like the buffalo of the prairies, to be hunted from their 
country Wheuever it inmay suit our interest or convenience to 
take possession of it. ‘hese views of their rights and disabilities 
are equally extravagant and unjust; but, the misfortune is, that 
the intermediate line has never been drawn by the government. 
Nothing can be more clear to one who has marked the progress 
of population and improvement, and is conversant with the 
principles of huinan action, than that these Indians will not be 
permitted to bold the reservations, on which they live, within 
the states, by their present tenure, for any considerable period. 
If, indeed, they were not disturbed in their possessions by us, it 
would be impossible for them long to subsist, as they have here- 
tofore done, by the chase, as their game is already so much di- 
minished as to render it frequently necessary to furnish them 
with provisions, in orderto save them from starvation. In their 
present destitute and deplorable condition, and which is con- 
stantly growing more helpless, it would seem to be not only the 
right, but the duty of the goverument, to take them under its 
paternal care, and to exercise over their persons aud property 
the salutary rights and duties of guardianship. 

“The inost prominent feature in the present policy of the 
government, as connected with these people, is to be found in 
the effurts that are making to remove them beyond the limits of 
the states and organized territories. 

**A very extensive tract of country, lying to the west and 
north of the Arkansas territory, has lately been set apart for the 
colonization of the Indians. 

Let such of the emigrating Indians as choose it, continue, as 
heretofore, to devote themselves to the chase iu a country where 
their toils will be amply rewarded. Let those who are willing to 
cultivate the arts of civilization, be formed into a colony, con- 
sisting of distinct tribes or communities, but placed contiguous 
to each other, and connected by general laws, which shall reach 
the whole. Let the lands be apportioned among families and 
individuals in severalty, to be held by the same tenures by which 
we hold ours, with perhaps some teinporary and wholesome re- 
straints on the power of alienation. Assist them in forming a 
code of laws adapted to a state of civilization. 

“In regard to such Indians as shall still remain within the 
states and territories, and refuse to emigrate, let an arrangement 
be made with the proper authorities of the states imwhich they 
are situated, for partitioning out to them, in severalty, as much 
of their respective reservations as shall be amply sufficient for ag- 
ricultural purposes. Set apart a tract proportioned in size tothe 
number of Indians toremain, in common, asa refuge, and subject 
them to all the municipal laws of the state in which they reside. 
Let the remainder of the reservation be paid for by those who 
hold the paramount right, at such prices as shall be deemed, in 
reference to the uses which Indians are accustomed to make of 
it, reasonable, and the proceeds be applied forthe benefit of 
those of the tribe who emigrate after their establishment in the 
colony, or be livided between those who emigrate and those 
who remain, as justice may require.’’ 


To the views herein presented, of the condition of the Indians, 
of the prospects which await them, and of the only efficient 
remedy in their power to seek, or in that of the government to 
apply, I take the liberty of adding my own testimonial, founded 
on an intimate intercourse with them of eighteen years, both 
personal and official, under every variety of circumstances, in 

e and war, and in very remote regions, as well as within our 
own settlements. The principles laid down in these extracts are 
substantially the same as those which now regulate the govern- 
ment in all their transactions with the Indians, when the question 
of their permanent establishment or removal is brought under 
discussion. So far as respects the emigrating Indians, this will 
clearly appear by reference to the instructions of the commis- 
sioners now engaged iu the adjustinent of all the unsettled mat- 
ters connected with the great plan of colonization. With regard, 
however, to those Indians who refuse to remove, it has not been 
deemed expedient for the government, by its own act, either to 
partition out to them the land necessary for their support, or to 
decide upon the consideration to be allowed for the residue, and 
to direct its appropriation. This, so far as regards the general 
government, has been, and continues to be, the subject of con- 
ventional arrangement, in which the parties, by mutnal discus- 
sion and compromise of opinion, arrive at a satisfactory result. 
In these arrangements, where the parties desire it, adequate 
tracts of laud in fee, with “temporary and wholesome re- 
straints,’ upon the right to sell, are secured to all who desire to 
remain. That this system of “guardianship’’ is, however, 
founded upon a just and intimate knowledge of Indian character, 
no one acquainted with that character will question. [ need not 
now inquire whether a practical resort tothe principles resulting 
from it will ever become necessary. Lf it should. no doubt every 
arrangement which justice and humanity call for, will be libe 
rally made. 

In your message to the senate, of February 22, 1830, you ex- 
plained your views of the question of jurisdiction over the In- 
dian tribes living within the respective states and territories, 
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and stated that, in your opinion, and in the. words of the abo 
report, they were ‘“‘subject to the municipal laws of the sate ie 
which they reside,” in all cases wliere such laws were extended 
over them. ed 

The progress of events, since 1828, has confirmed, if confi 
mation were wanting, the currectness of these principles ant 
their adaptation to the actual and prospective condition of the In 
dians. The circle of civilization and improvement has exteng. 
ed, and various tribes have retired, or are retiring before jt, The 
experience of the four years which have intervened, does hot 
furnish one consolatory hope, that the insulated bands who have 
reserved and oecupy tracts surrounded by our settlaments cal 
permanently retain their positions, and prosper. There ane 
moral, political and physical causes, all in operation, which cap. 
not be controlled, and which forbid such an expectation. Ang 
in fact, the whole history of our intercourse with our primitiy, 
people teaches no one lesson more important than this; and it 
will be fortunate for their prosperity, and for our responsibility 
if, in its practical application, both parties should become satis’ 
fied that the system provided by the act of May 28, 1830, offers 
the only rational prospect of a durable and happy residence fo, 
the Indians. A few individuals, almost always half-breeds ayq 
their connexions, engrossing the intelligence and means of each 
of these small communities, and too often without regard to the 
rights or fate of others, may become assimilated to our instity- 
tions, and eventually planted among us with safety. But this 
shouid never be permitted at the sacrifice of more important jn. 
terests, and to the utter disregard of the fate which awaits the 
unfortunate mass of these tribes, persuaded or almost compelled 
to remain where they must rapidly decline, and at length disap. 
pear. And the causes which enacted this law, are not less ob. 
vious in their origin, than they are certain in their operation, 
Their progress is onward; and, regret them as we may and 
mnust, no human power can arrest their march or avert their 
consequences. The effort has been made for generations, and 
in every mode that wisdoin or philanthropy could suggest; and 
yet, in not one solitary instance, has it produced any permanent 
or general beneficial effect. And we may survey our whole 
cultivated territory in the vain expectation of discovering one 
aboriginal community, however small, which bas withstood the 
ceaseless pressure of civilization, and which holds out the 
slightest prospect of moral or physical improvement, or even of 
eventual subsistence, for the great body of the individuals com- 
posingit. If such a community exist it is unknown to me; and, 
in fact, if one is believed to exist, itis only by those who are un- 
acquainted with its actual condition, and with the internal his- 
tory of its wants, its dissensions, and its oppressions. 

The act of congress of May 28, 1830, created a barrier, beyond 
whick the dispersed remnants of our various Indian tribes may 
be collected and preserved. The provisions of that act are plain, 
salutary and comprehensive. It is a solemn national declara- 
tion, containing pledges, which neither the government nor the 
country will suffer to be violated. It secures to the Indians, 
for ever, the undisputed possession and control of the region al- 
lotted to them, and makes such arrangements as are essential 
to the subsistence, safety and comfortable establishment of the 
colonists. No similar attempt has ever been heretofore made, 
and therefore no unfavorable deductions can be drawn from the 
failure of preceding efforts, having in view the same general ob- 
ject, but endeavoring to attain it by far different means. No or- 
ganized government exists, or can exist, to assert jurisdiction 
over these tribes, and treaties of cession are incompatible with 
the whole basis of the plan of settlement. 


All the testimony before this departinent concurs in repre- 
senting the country assigned for a land of refuge, as abundantly 
extensive and fertile for the support of the Indians, and as pre- 
senting in its climate, its animal and agricultural productions, 
and its general circumstances, features admirably adapted to 
their situation and wants. Important benefits are anticipated 
from the act of the last session, anthorising the appointment of 
commissioners to visit the several tribes west of the Mississippi, 
and io arrange the various interesting and unsettled questions, 
arising out of the new relations which the system of emigration 
has created. A majority ofthese commissioners, it is supposed, 
is now in that region, engaged in the performance of their du- 
ties; but the time which has intervened since their arrival there, 
has been too short to enable them to communicate to the de- 
partment the progress and prospects of their mission. ‘The ac- 
companying copy of their instructions will show the general na- 
ture of their duties, and the great importance of an able and 
faithful discharge of them. These duties embrace the settle- 
ment of conflicting claims; the arrangement of disputed boun- 
daries; the juxtaposition of kindred bands; the commutation 0 
permanent for temporary annuities; the reconciliation of hostile 
tribes; the redemption of the solemn pledge of protection offer- 


ed by the act of May 28. 1830: the establishment of a system of 


government over them, and of intercommunication among them; 
and, generally, the examination and suggestion of any topics 
calculated to improve their condition, and to enable the govern- 
ment the better to discharge the great moral debt, which ¢il- 
cumstances and the situation of this helpless race, have impos- 
ed upon them. Every facility in the power of the executive has 
been granted to aid the operations of the commissioners; and It 
is tobe hoped that their report will be full and satisfactory, and 
that the measures founded upon it will introduce a new era into 
the history of our Indian intercourse. 

In my report of November 21, 1831, [ stated it “had been suc 
gested that a considerable portion of the Cherokees were de 
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,irous of availing themselves of the provisions of the treaty of 
6, 1828, for their removal.” And that, “‘with a view to 
May tain this fact, and afford them the aid offered by that treaty, 
if they were inclined to adopt it, a system of operations had 
; n adopted, and persons appointed to carry it into effect.” 
put that “sufficient time to form a judginent of the result of this 
neasure had not then elapsed.” 

Under this system, about seven hundred Cherokees have claim- 
ed the benefit of the treaty of 1828, dnd have been removed, in 
conformity with its stipulations, to the country west of the Mis- 
<ssippi. But the operations have, for the present, been sus- 

nded. And, until recently, there was reason to hope that 
their resumption would have been rendered unnecessary by an 
arrangement for the cession of the whole Cherokee title east of 
the Mississippi, and for the emigration of that tribe to the coun- 
try offered for their permanent residence. With this view, the 
jiberal propositions authorised by you were made to them, a 
copy of which is annexed to this report. It will be seen, by re- 
ference to it, that the offers were conceived in a spirit of kind- 
ness and liberality, which justified the expectation of their 
rompt acceptance. They contained ample security for the 

manent establishment of the Cherokees, and for the per- 
etual occupation of the country allotted to them. They pro- 
vided the means for their moral, social and political improve- 
ment; and they offered all the pecuniary aid necessary to their 
resentand future subsistence and support. ‘Their acceptance 
would have terminated the difficulties, in which the Cherokees 
are involved, would have united the dispersed portions of the 
tribe, and would have laid the foundation of their permanent im- 
provement and prosperity. Butit will be seen, by the answer 
which is submitted to you, that this effort has been unavailing, 
and that, unless there is a change in their councils, no favorable 
change in their condition can be expected. 

The Choctaw treaty of 1830 allowed that tribe three years to 
emigrate. In 1831, about 5,000 of them removed to their new 
possessions between the Canadian and Red rivers. They are 
highly gratified with the climate and country, and satisfied with 
the exchange they have made. From the returns which have 
been received, it is estimated that about 7,000 more will cross 
the Mississippi this season, and the residue of the tribe, amount- 
ing to about 6,000, will follow during the next. 

General Coffee has succeeded in concluding a treaty with the 
Chickasaws, which will lead to their entire removal, and to their 
location in the west. ‘The basis of this treaty is different from 
any heretofore assumed in our negotiations with the Indians. 
The whole value of the country ceded is assigned to the Chicka- 
saws, and the United States become in fact trustees to make 
the necessary arrangemeuts for their benefit. 

It is stipulated, that the ceded territory shall be surveyed and 
sold, and the whole proceeds, deducting only the actual ex- 
penses, applied to the various objects enumerated, connected 
with the temporary subsistence. removal and permanent estab- 
lishment, of these Indians. A residuary fund is to be vested in 
some productive stock, and the income to be annually appro- 
ptiated for the public and private objects stipulated in the treaty. 
Acountry for the residence of the tribe is to be procured by 
themselves, and it is probable they will be able to make a satis- 
factory arrangement for that purpose with the Choctaws, a 
kindred people, who are in possession of a much larger district, 
than is required by their numbers. 

No pecuniary benefit will result to the United States from 
this treaty, but, should it be ratified, it will constitute an im- 
portant era in our Indian relations. It will probably lead to the 
establishment of the principle, that, in future cessions of land, 
the full value shall be secured to the grantors, with such deduc- 
lions only as may be necessary to carry into effect the object of 
the treaties. The advantages to be derived by the United States 
from these arrangements, will be limited to the removal of the 
Indians from their present unsuitable residences, and to their 
establishment in a region, where we may liope to see them pros- 
perous, contented and improving. And it cannot be doubted, 
but that a course so consistent with the dictates of justice, and 
80 honorable to the national character, would be approved by 
public sentiment. Should we hereafter discard all expectation 
of pecuniary advantage in our purchase from the Indians, and 
confine ourselves to the great objects of their removal and re- 
establishment, and take care, that the proceeds of the cessions 
are appropriated and applied to their benefit, and in the most 
salutary manner, we should go far towards discharging the 
great moral debt, which has come down to us, as an inheritance, 
from the earlier periods of our history, and which has been un- 
fortunately increased, during successive generations, by circum- 
stances beyond our control. ‘The policy would not be less wise 
than just. The time has passed away, if it ever existed, when 
‘revenue derived from such a source was necessary to the go- 
vernment. The remnant of our aboriginal race may well look 
for the full value, and that usefully applied, of the remnant of 
Gene immense possessions, which have passed from them to us, 
nd left few substantial evidences of permanent advantage. 

he great objection to a removal, which has been urged by the 
=e discreet Indians, and by many of our own citizens, who 
in aneatly seeking their improvement, is the prospect, judg- 

& by the past, that their location west of the Mississippi would 
and porary, as they would be soon pressed for new cessions, 
. ——— yield, as they have heretofore yielded, to successive 
PPlcations for this purpose. Although the nature and objects 





introduced the system, are opposed to such attempts, still the 
apprehension is entertained, and has proved injurious. Proba- 
bly no course would beiter satisfy them upon this subject, than 
the introduction of a principle, which would secure to them the 
full value of the property, under all circumstances; thus lessen- 
ing the probability, in their view, of any wish on our part to ac- 
quire it, and insuring on theirs, if not the power and disposition 
to retain it, at least the means of converting it to the greatest 
advantage. 


The treaty negotiated with the Creeks in March last, is in 
process of execution. As soon as the census is completed, and 
the necessary surveys made, each person entitled to land, will 
receive his tract, and he will then be allowed to sell or retain it. 
If he chooses to sell, the treaty provides him a residence, and 
secures him his just privileges with his countrymen who have 
crossed the Mississippi. But if be prefer remaining and retain- 
ing his land, he becomes a citizen of Alabama, amenable to its 
laws, and entitled to their protection. All danger of future col- 
lision is therefore at an end. 

A treaty has been formed with the Seminoles of Florida, up- 
on just and satisfactory terms, by which they cede their posses- 
sions in that territory, and agree to migrate to the region west 
of the Mississippi. ‘The treaty, however, is not obligatory on 
their part, until a deputation, sent by them, shall have examin- 
ed the country proposed for their residence; and until the tribe, 


‘upon their report, shall have signified their desire to embrace 


the terms of the treaty. In contormity with this stipulation, an 
exploring deputation has proceeded to the Arkansas country, 
for the purpose of examining it, and reporting its acaptation to 
the objects of Indian life. When they return, the determina- 
tion of the tribe will be made known to the government; and, it 
is hoped, in time to enable the department to submit the treaty 
to you, that it may be laid before the senate at the ensuing ses- 
sion. 

With the Appalachicola bands an arrangement has been made 
under the act of congress of May 28, 1830, for the relinquish- 
ment of the largest portions of their claims in Florida, and for 
their removal. ‘This arrangement is unconditional, and will be 
immediately executed. And it is confidently anticipated, that 
the small party which has not yet assented to the arrangement, 
will soon accept similar terms for the very limited reservations 
held by them. 

It will thus be seen that with the Creeks, the Choctaws, the 
Chickasaws, and the principal Appalachicola bands, certainly, 
and with the Seminoles, probably, such arrangements have been 
made as will prevent the occurrence of any difficulties resulting 
from the assertion of jurisdiction by the state or territorial go- 
vernments, on the one hand, and the unfounded claims of ex- 
emption from their authority by the Indians, on the other. These 
tribes embrace all the aboriginal population now remaining in 
the country east of the Mississippi, and south of the Obio, with 
the exception of a few individuals, teo unimportant for recapi- 
tulation; and with the exception, also, of the Cherokees. Of 
these latter Indians, it is computed that about thirty-five hun- 
dred reside west of the Mississippi, and about eleven thousand 
within the chartered limits of Georgia, and in the states of Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and North Carolina. Ali the embarrassments, 
arising out of the anomalous situation of the Indians, which 
have engaged the public attention, and occasioned much anxie- 
ty to the government, are confined, in their operation, to that 
portion of this small band living within the state of Georgia. 
Could they be induced to pursue the only course which promis- 
es them stability and prosperity, and to remove to, and re-estab- 
lish in the west, their political and social systems, with such 
modifications as experience and the change of events have ren- 
dered necessary, the country might soon look forward to an en- 
tire removal of the whole Indian race east of the Mississippi, 
and to a termination of all those perplexing difficulties which 
inevitably result from the existing relations established between 
them. 

Treaties of cession and removal have also been formed with 
the Shawnees, Delawares, Peorias and Kaskaskias, by which 
their territorial claims in Missouri and Illinois have been extin- 
guished; and witn the Potawatomies, for the cession of exten- 
sive districts in [linois and Indiana. 

The recent hostilities, commenced by the Sac and Fox In- 
dians, may be traced to causes, which have been for some time 
in operation, and which left little doubt upon the minds of those 
acquainted with the savage character, that they were determin- 
ed to commit some aggression upon tie frontier. 

The confederated tribes of the Sacs and Foxes have been 
long distinguished for their daring spirit of adventure, and for 
their restless and reckless disposition. At the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, one of these tribes made a desperate 
attempt to seize the post of Detroit; and, during a period of for- 
ty years, subsequent to that effort, they caused great trouble 
and embarrassment to the French colonial government, which 
was only terminated by a most formidable military expedition, 
sent by that enterprising people into the then remote regions 
west of Green Bay. 

During the last war with Great Britain, this confederacy en- 
tered zealously into the contest, and was among the most ac- 
tive and determined of our enemies. After the peace, their 
communication with the Canadian authorities was preserved; 
and, every year, large parties of the most influential chiefs and 
warriors visited Upper Canada, and returned laden with pre- 
sents. That this continued intercourse kept alive feelings of 
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necessary influence of the United States, is known to every one 
who has marked the progress of events and conduct of the In- 
dians upon the north western frontier. The tribes upon the Up- 
per Mississippi yrange the Sacs and Foxes and the Win- 
nebagoes, confi ent in their position, and in their natural cou- 
rage, and mene f ignorant of the vast disproportion between 
their power and that of the United States, have always been 
discontented, keeping the frontier in alarin, and continually 
committing some outrage upon the persons or property of the 
inhabitants. All this is the result of impulse, and is the neces- 
ee and almost inevitable consequence of institutions, which 
make war the great object of life. It is not probable that any 
Indian, seriously bent upon hostilities, ever stops to calculate 
the force of the white man, and to estimate the disastrous con- 
sequences which we know must be the result. He is impelled 
onward in his desperate career by passions, which are fostered 
and encouraged by the whole frame of society; and he is, very 
probably, stimulated by the predictions of some fanatical leader, 
who promises him glory, victory and scalps. 

In this state of feeling, and with these incitements to war, the 
Sacs and Foxes claimed the right of occupying a part of the 
country upon Rock river, even after it had been sold to the citi- 
zens of the United States, and setiled by them. In 1829, and in 
1830, serious difficulties resulted from their efforts to establish 
themselves in that section, and frequent collisions with the in- 
habitants were the consequence. Representations were made 
to them, and every effort, short of actual hostilities, used by the 
proper officers, to induce them to abandon these unfounded pre- 
tensions, and to confine themselves to their own country on the 
west side of the Mississippi river. ‘These efforts were success- 
ful with the well disposed portion of the tribes, but were wholly 
=, e with the band known by the name of the “‘British 
party.”? In 1831, their aggressions were so serious, and the at- 
titude they assumed so formidable, that a considerable detach- 
ment of the army, and of the militia of Illinois, was called into 
the field; and the disaffected Indians, alarmed by the preparation 
for their chastisement, agreed to reside and hunt “upon their own 
lands west of the Mississippi river,’? and that they would not 
*‘recross this river to the usual place of their residence, nor to 
any part of their old hunting grounds east of the Mississippi, 
without the express permission of the president of the U. States, 
or the governor of the state of Illinois.”’ 


This arrangement had scarcely been concluded, before a fla- 
grant outrage was committed, by a party of these Indians, upon 
a band of friendly Menomonies, almost under the guns of Fort 
Crawford. Twenty-five persons were wantonly murdered, and 
many wounded, while encamped in the village of Prairie du 
Chien, and resting in fancied security upon our soil, and under 
our flag. If an act like this had been suffered to pass unnoticed 
and unpunished, a war between these tribes would have been 
the consequence, in which our frontiers would have been in- 
volved, and the character and intluence of the government 
would have been lost in the opinion of the Indians. 

Apprehensive, from the course of events already stated, and 
from other circumstances, that the disaffected band of Sacs and 
Foxes would again harrass and disturb the settlements upon our 
borders, and determined that the murderers of the Menomonies 
should be surrendered or taken, the department ordered general 
Atkinson, on the 7th of March last, to ascend the Mississippi 
with the disposable regular troops at Jefferson barracks, and to 
carry into effect the instructions issued by your direction. Still 
further to strengthen the frontiers, orders were given for the re- 
occupation of Chicago. 

The demand for the surrender of the Menomonie murderers 
was entirely disregarded; and the “British party’? of the Sacs 
and Foxes re-crossed the Mississippi, and assuming a hostile at- 
titude, established themselves upon Rock river. ‘The subse- 
quent events are well known, and the result has already been 
stated in this report. 

To major general Seott and governor Reynolds, of Illinois, 
was assigned the task of pacification; and, by their joint exer- 
tions, treaties of cession were formed with the Winnebagoes, 
and with the Sacs and Foxes, by which the title of the former is 
extinguished to all the country south of the Ouisconsin and east 
of the Mississippi, and the title of the latter to an extensive re- 
gion west of this river. 

These cessions are highly important to the peace and security 
of that frontier, and will soon be followed by such settlements, 
as will place it beyond all danger of Indian hostilities. And itis 
to be earnestly hoped, that the severe lesson, which the events 
of the late campaign have taught the Indians, will insure the 
preservation of tranquillity, and render a resort to similar mea- 
sures, on the part of the United States, unnecessary. 

The removal of a number of the tribes, and other changes, 
which are taking place in our Indian relations, have enabled 
you to direct the discontinuance of several of the agencies, and 
a considerable reduction in the expenditures of the Indian de- 
partment. The agencies of Michillimackinac, and the Sanit 
Ste. Marie, have been consolidated, and those of the Ohio In- 
dians, of the eastern Choctaws, and of the eastern Creeks, have 
been limited to the 3ist of December next, after which they will 
be discontinued. A corresponding reduction has been made in 
the expenditures, amounting, as the estimates will show, to the 
annual sum of twelve thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
in the ordinary operations of that branch of the public service. 
The progress of the system of emigration will enable the depart- 
ment to carry into effect your instructions with relation to a 
further diminution of these expenses, and no opportunity will be 
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omitted, consistently with the public interest, to acc aly 
desirable object. 4 ‘ ; Omplish this 

The important duties imposed upon the department by the 
of congress of June 7, 1832, entitled “‘an act supplementary ia 
act for the relief of certain surviving officers and soldiers of the 
revolution,’ have been executed as far as possible. Ag will be 
seen by a report of the officer in charge of the pension bureau, y 
wards of twenty thousand applications have been presented under 

: er 
that act. Of these, more than six thousand have been 
and have been admitted, rejected or returned for sup 
action. The number of cases so far exceeded the Aanticipatio 
which had been formed, that the strength of the office wag wholly 
inadequate to a prompt examination of them; anda system 4 
procedure was therefore adopted, involving some additional e 
pense, (to meet which, it is hoped an appropriation wij) be 
made), but calculated greatly to facilitate the execution of the 
business. Additional clerks were employed, and a division of 
labor was established among them, by which each case could be 
thoroughly examined, and a brief analysis submitted in a pre- 
scribed form. By assigning to particular persons the duty of 
deciding whether these condensed statements present such 
claims as come within the established regulations, every rea. 
sonable facility, compatible with a proper investigation, is given 
to the progress of the business, and yet the important action 
upon the whole is intrusted only to five principal clerks jn the 
bureau, who, from their experience, or other qualifications, are 
fully competent to the discharge of this duty, and who act under 
the more immediate direction of the faithful officer who hag so 
long presided over the pension bureau. 

It is certainly very desirable, that all these claims should be 
investigated and decided with the least possible delay, The 
bounty or the justice of their country has come late enough to 
the remnant of that heroic band, who laid the foundations of 
our national prosperity, without the occurence of further unne- 
cessary delay in the administration of the law; and I have felt jt 
my duty to cause the most promptand vigorous measures within 
the reach of the department to be taken, in order to effect this 
object. 

Still, a just regard to the public interest, and the exercise of 
proper precautions to guard against fraudulent claims, necessa- 
rily interpose delays in the management of this business, which, 
withouta knowledge of the circumstances, may have appeared 
unreasonable. Butthey are notso. They could not, and can- 
not be, avoided. ‘The regulations, adopted to give effect to the 
act, and reported at the last session to the pension committees of 
both houses, proceeded, in some measure, upon new principles, 
in the system of evidence required to be submitted. It was mani- 
fest, that if the plan adopted with great propriety, fourteen years 
ago, when the first pension act was passed, were adhered to in 
all cases arising under the recent law, but few would be found, 
who could claim its benefits. Since that period, death has re- 
duced the numbers of the revolutionary patriots, and advanced 
age and infirmity have enfeebled the powers of the survivors. 
Direct, positive evidence, therefore, of identity and service can- 
not be procured in many cases, nor without difficulty, in scarcely 
any. In this state of things, and where no documentary evi- 
dence exists, (and this has been preserved in but few of the 
states), the applicant is allowed tostate in detail the nature, 
extent and duration, of his service, and all the important facts 
connected with it, which he can recollect. The regulations pre- 
scribe the general mode in which this declaration must be made, 
and the questions to be put to the applicant. The proceeding 
must take place before some court of record, except in cases of 
peculiar infirmity; and the favorable opinion of the court is in- 
dispensable to the success of the application. The declaration 
must also be corroborated by the testimony of respectable indi- 
viduals, acquainted with the applicant, and bearing evidence to 
the traditionary belief of his revolutionary services, in the neigh- 
borhood where he has resided. 


It is obvious, that the mere preparation and transmission of 
these papers ought not to entitle the party to the relief he seeks. 
If it did, great frauds would be practised. The general form ol 
the proceedings is an important auxiliary in the administration 
of these duties, but it is not all; nor is it indeed the principal ele- 
mentin the process of investigation. The narrative of the ap- 
plicant, referring to the names of officers; to the numbers and 
stations of regiments and corps; and to marches, battles and 
other historical events, is carefully examined, and compared 
with the records in the department, and with such facts, con- 
nected with the revolutionary annals, as have been collected, 
during a series of many years of constant labor and attention, 
in the pension office. It is believed that this course of investt- 
gation and comparison is as free from objection, as any plan 
which could have been adopted; and thata just medium has 
been preserved between that severity of administration, which 
would have rendered nugatory the provisions of the law, and 
that laxity, which would have opened the treasury to false and 
frandutent claims. : 

But the labor of investigation, which this course of proceeding 
imposes upon the departinent, is apparent, and it is without re- 
medy. An appropriation is requested, in order to increase the 
number of clerks, as far as is prudent and compatible with a safe 
execution of the law. Should this be granted, the whole sub- 
ject will be disposed of with as little delay as possible, agree4- 
bly to the intentions of the legislature, and to the expectations 
of the country. 

Very respectfully, sir, 1 have the honor to be, your obedient 


exainined, 
plementary 


| servant, LEWIS CASS. 
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